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TOTHING can be more 
evidently clear and deciſive, 
than that the qualifications of pro- 
feſſional men, can be beſt underſtood 
and explained, by ſuch as are in the 
ſame habits and purſuits of life; and 
that hence the medical character, 
with reſpe& to it's duty and office, 
as well as ſcientific pretenſions, may 


be diſcuſſed with moſt propriety, by 
B thoſe 
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thoſe that are educated in, and at- 
tached to, that line of life. 


The firſt and moſt obvious quality 
neceſſary to form a true character 
of this denomination, muſt be a 
native attachment to the ſtudy and 
purſuit of it. This muſt of neceſſity 
conſtitute and make the ground work 
of every ſucceſsful effort, to render 
it either reputable or complete; and 
that can make it either of eſtima- 
tion, or ornamental in ſociety. It 
muſt not depend upon occaſional cir- 
cumſtances in life, to call forth and 
exert this principle; but it muſt be 


an undeviating permanent diſpoſition 
for conſidering and exerciſing its 


function upon all occaſions, and be 
always preſent, and influence the 
faculties and attention of the mind. 


A great character may be formed 


either 
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either for the ſenate or the field, from 
local and occaſional circumſtances, 
independent of any native or even 
acquired principle of this kind; and 
great as well as very ſucceſsful 
efforts may be made from enthuſiaſm 
excited upon important occaſions, 
which do not require the habit of 
accurate attention, or delicate regard 
to the rules of ſcience and deliberation. 
The objects in either of theſe pur- 
ſuits are not either ſo variable, nor 
under ſuch changeable influence as 
the human-body, in reſpect to health; 
and they are more permanent 1n 
their nature, as well as leſs deviating 
from known laws and maxims. 
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It is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
this attachment, which is a very 
eſſential part of the medical character, 


ſhould evidence itſelf in early life, 
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141 
and ſhould in courſe be the inducement 
of leading men to habits of frequent 
conſideration from ſenſations of plea- 


ſure, ariſing from the view and juſt 
eſtimation of ſo fine and magnificent a 


ſtructure as the human frame is; and 


which from the variety and delicacy 
of its parts, and the nature of their 
functions diſpoſe to a fearful com- 
plication of diſeaſe; the accurate 
attention to which muſt originate 
from a ſettled and fixed principle of 


attachment, to its different dutics 
and fituations. 


To this firſt fundamental principle 
neceſſary to conſtitute a character, 
we mult conjoin another of equal 
importance, both to reputation. and 
ſucceſs. This is Philanthropy ; and 
this alſo muſt be equally native, 


original, and undeviating. The fitu- 
ation 


1 


ation of mankind, under the influ- 
ence of diſeaſe, is, in every point 
of view, perfectly compaſſionable ; 
but theſe ſenſations will plead in 
vain, unleſs the heart, from whence 
they ſhould originate, ' is made of 
tender and ſuſceptible materials; and 
make up a real, and not an aſſumed 
= part of the medical character. The 
want of this radical principle, has 


occaſioned many thouſand operations, 
that might have been avoided with 
ſucceſs to the patient; and there 
would have been no occaſion to 
develope many thouſand caſes, the 
conſequence of which mode of treat- 
ment, have ended in the miſery and 
deſtruction of numbers. The abſence 
of this quality, has led many to 
neglect the moſt material parts of 
the medical character; and alſo, to 
miſconceive and invert the character, 
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as well as the diſpoſition of others 
and alſo, to render theſe attentions 
and duties troubleſome, which would 
otherwiſe be a matter of amuſement 
and pleaſure. We hear conſtant com- 
plaints of the difficulty of pleaſing 8 
and of fatisfying people in a ſtate A 
of indiſpoſition, without either con- 
ſidering our own incapacity of doing 
either. Philanthropy, which is only 
another word for humanity, will 
impreſs us very diſtinctly, with ſen- 
ſations and ideas in favor of the 
patient, or at leaſt, in an indulgent 
allowance for this ſtate of faculty. 
Thoſe affairs of attention and care, 
that are always acceptable and pleaſing 
to an agitated ſtate of mind ; and 
bodily powers, which medical men 
of every denomination ought to poſ- 
ſeſs, will be a grateful and happy 
reſource, that can never be abſent, 
under 


1 


under the influence of this principle. 
All our indiſcretions and impropri— 
eties muſt, in this ſituation, meet 
with a ſympathetic conſideration, and 
impreſs a pleaſing idea for exerting 
ourſelves, in an attention to frequent 
and vigilant attendance, and reconcile 
us to the aſſurance and belief, that 
our duty to the afflicted does not re- 


fide entirely in profeſional acts. 


The preſence and exertion of this 
principle, which is conſidered as per- 
fectly eſſential in the compoſition 
of a medical character, leads on and 
connects it with another quality of 
great eſteem, and highly material. 
This is, a mild deportment, or gen- 
tleneſs of manners. To be always 
mild and complacent, eaſy and tran- 
quil, is a poſſeſſion neceſſary to im- 
preſs upon the mind of the patient, 
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an idea that our preſence is agree- 


able; and our being in poſſeſſion 


of this power, we have a means of 
communicating it to others, to a very 
ſenſible degree, and often to the ra- 
dical benefit of the afflicted. It 
would appear very admiſſible, in con- 
formity to the limited and confined 
ideas of mankind, that this qualifi- 
cation was the moſt important of 
all others; tho' in fact, it is only 
an appendage to that of the preceding 
one; tho' we have great authority 
to aſſure us, that is the firſt, and 
of the higheſt origin; ſince a very 
great philoſopher declares, that zhe 
* wildom which is from above, is gen- 
6 fle; alluding to the impreflions 
which it makes, as being perfectly 
conciliating. This is native ſenfi- 
bility, heightened and improved by 
that delicacy of manners, which ariſes 
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from a knowledge of ſociety, and 
Juſt views of it's wants and neceſſi- 
ties: we are, from hence, excited 
to a careful attention to the ſituation 
and wants of others, in this line of 
life, as well as in every other; and 
to thoſe objects, that are uſually 
eſteemed pleaſing. It is this tender- 
neſs and ſenſibility, that ſweetens 
all the actions of life, and gives a 
true taſte and reliſh to the minute 
duties of humanity. Under the in- 
fluence of this ſentiment and habit, 
the voice and manners will always 
be adapted, and ready, to exer- 
ciſe the tender and ſympathetic of- 
fices, in an attention to the wants 
and difficulties of the patient, which 
are conſtantly numerous, and fre— 
quently very diſtreſſing. Every thing 
that is ſoft and pleaſing to the eye, 


or that delights the ear, in the ex- 
terior 


1 


terior frame of natural works, will 


be produced in real ſenſation, by 
the demeanour of a well poliſhed 
mind, which has for it's object, the 
conciliation and eſteem of others. 


This deſirable and beauteous quality, 


is the only ſucceſsful antidote to 
harſhneſs, and to ſeverity; to pride, 
and to arrogance: it happily ſup— 
preſſes the native turbulence of the 
human heart; and it is literally, 
that part of our conſtitution, which 
leads us to with-hold giving inqui- 
etude or pain to our fellow creatures; 
and indeed, this idea ſhould impreſs 
us, in reſpect to every inferior ſpecies 
of the creation; eſpecially in matters 
that relate to exiſtence, and life. 
Our feelings and paſſions are called 
forth and agitated, in a peculiar way, 
by thoſe we ſee in the various ſitua- 
tions of ill-health, Compaſſion ex- 


cites 


[ 17 ] 


cites us to relieve them : gentleneſs 
and forbearance, prevents us from 
retaliating any thing we find offen- 
ſive: tenderneſs reſtrains and - forbids 
every angry paſſion; and candour, 
the ſuggeſtions of malignity : ſym- 
pathy diſpoſes to prevent cenſure, 
and is fraught with indulgence : 
gentleneſs tenderly corrects whatever 
is offenſive in our natural diſpolition, 
and by a conſtant train of humane 
attentions, tries to alleviate the ſe- 
verity of common miſery. It is 
unlike other good qualities, called 
forth only on peculiar emergencies ; 
for it's office 1s as permanent as the 
hand that gave it, and it's influence 
as laſting, and as extenſive, as the 
ills that ſurround us. We are to 
diſtinguiſh this qualification, which 
muſt be native and pure, from that 
artificial courteſy, that ſmoothneſs of 


man- 
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manners, which is exhibited in the 
circle of high life; and the ſuperficial 
accompliſhments of a frivolous age, 
which 1s frequently diſcovered, and 
is equally empty and vicious : which 
tho poſſeſſed ſometimes in a very 


eminent degree, leads neither to good 


thoughts, nor virtuous actions. 


It is worthy of notice, the regard 
and attention which is paid, even to an 
aſſumed character of this kind; and 
this is one evidence, with many 
others that might be adduced, of 
the great eſteem mankind retain for 
virtue and goodneſs; the very ſem- 
blance of which 1s eagerly purſued, 
without any taſte for the reality. 
For to render ſociety agreeable and 
pleaſing, it is indiſpenſible to appear 
in this likeneſs; and in this caſe, 
the ſhadow is adored, while the 

ſub- 


fas h 


ſubſtance is wanting. In the com- 
mon intercourſe of human life, this 
quality is neceſſary, to gain the eſteem 
and engage the affections of others; 
but in the medical line, and in thoſe 
inſtances when it is ſought, it 1s 
peculiarly happy : and therefore, to 
poſſeſs the accent and manners of 
gentleneſs and humanity, is univer- 


ſally indiſpenſible. 


This eaſy, affable, mildneſs of tem- 
per, which originates from, and 1s 
the effect of, principle; the beauteous 
emanation of a good heart, muſt be 
conſidered, as it really is, an ciicatial 
part of the medical character: it 
muſt therefore, have it's ſeat in the 
native compoſition; and like every 
other good quality, reſide in the 
mind, and have it's ſeat in the heart: 


it cannot therefore, in it's nature, 


be 


[ 14 ] 
be occaſional and temporary; but 
_ . conſtant, and always influence, both 


in ſentiment and action: it is not 
to be learned in the ſchool of the 


world, where ſocial intercourſe ſo 


inceſſantly diſcovers an endleſs ro- 
tation of evaneſcent faſhions; ſcenes 


of ceremonious vanity ; ſpectacles of 


pomp; and forms of inſidious po- 
liteneſs. It is from this ſource only, 
that can originate thoſe marks of 
kind attention, which flow warm and 
unadulterated from the heart, and 
alone, can render the poliſhed and 
refined inſtances of good breeding, 
truly pleaſing. Pure gentle manners, 
are not formed by any other rules, 
than thoſe of upright intentions, 
and undiſſembled integrity; one par- 
ticle of which, is of more real eſti- 
mation and value, in the juſt ſcale 


of reaſon, than all the modes, which 
caprice, 
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caprice, or faſhion, can invent, or 


impoſe. 


Original good nature and bene- 
volence, is a farther ingredient to 


compleat this character. There is 


always a real, unaffected civility, 
ariſing from this quality, which has 
no deception. The charm of ge- 
nuine kindneſs and benignity, ſpeaks 
irreſiſtably, and is invariably the 
fame, becauſe founded in ſincerity 
and truth. This indeed, like true 
gentleneſs, is much more readily un- 
derſtood than defined; as it does not 
reſide in the tone of the voice, the 
geſture of the features, the move- 
ments of the body, or the acts of 
the hand; but is founded in a juſt 
and adequate ſenſe of what we owe 
to the common nature of one ano- 
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1 
ther, It is invariable, becauſe it 
ariſes from a reflection, and a con- 
ſiderate attention, to our own wants 
and failings; and from a proper 
view of the condition and duty of 
ſociety. It is native ſenſibility and 
feeling, improved by principle. It 
is the heart which eaſily relents at 
impreſſions of reſentment; which 
trembles with ſympathy ; which feels 
for every thing diſtreſſing to human 
nature; which regards with inſtinct- 
ive tenderneſs, whatever harraſſes the 
condition of man, in every ſtate, It 
is that only, which is aftable in it's 
addreſs, gentle and mild in it's de- 
meanour, and ever ready and pleaſed 
to oblige. It diffuſes habitual kind- 
neſs to friends; candour and courteſy 
to ſtrangers; and indulgence to every 
thing inimical. In the poſſeſſion 
of this, we exerciſe any ſuperiority 

with 


131 

with moderation, and adminiſter in- 
ſtructions with tenderneſs; and we 
cannot fail to realize the expectations 
of ſenſible men with fidelity, If 
occaſion offers to confer a favor, it 
is always done with eaſe and deli- 
cacy, which is the moſt ſucceſsful 
way to render it truly acceptable 
and pleaſing. 


With one more definition, I take 
leave of this part of the character : 
it is unaſſuming in opinion, be- 
cauſe it has always impreſſions of ſelf- 
incapacity; it is uniformly prompt to 
allay diſſention, and to reſtore peace; 
becauſe the ſentiments of peace and 
good will reſide within us; it de- 
lights above all things, to alleviate 
diſtreſs; and if it cannot dry the 
falling tear, at leaſt to ſympathiſe 
with “ the grieving heart,” 

© It 
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It has been obſerved, with great 
propriety and truth, that the im- 
preſſions excited by the repreſenta- 
tions of painting, are favorable and 
advantageous to ſociety; as they give 
the mind a turn and diſpoſition from 
the impulſe of imaginary circumſtan- 
ces, to exerciſe benevolence and hu- 


manity. 


The fine and delicate pencil of b 
Pouſjin, in his repreſentation of the F 
fate of Germanzicus, leaves upon the | 
mind, very diſtinct and ſenſible im- 
preſſions of indignation, for the cru- 
elty of his fate and treatment; at 
the ſame time, we cannot but feel a 
tender compaſſion for unfortunate vir- 
tue; and hence the object of ſorrow, 
and every argument it preſents, fills 


the 
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the mind with ſoft vibrations, which 
quickens us to a ſenfibility of bene- 
volence and humanity. 


The repreſentation which this fine 
artiſt gives of the Plague, melts the 
ſoul to emotions of ſympathy, and 
fills us with a participation for hu- 
man miſery. 


Virgil, in the hiſtory of his fa- 
vorite character, Eneas, has intro- 
duced this idea, with great delicacy 
and beauty: every quality that adorns 
the human character, and renders 
it amiable and pleaſing, this hero has 
aſcribed to him; and with the moſt 
eminent and remarkable, ' are thoſe 
of gentleneſs and humanity ; kind- 
neſs and friendſhip; ſympathy and 
love. Upon his landing in Africa, 
he is made to expreſs many fears, 


dan colts 


0 
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concerning the temper and manners 
of the people, in regard to kind- 
neſs and hoſpitality; but, no ſooner 
does he diſcover paintings, deſcrip- 
tive of civilization and humanity, 
than he aſſures himſelf, in a tranſ- 
port, that he ſhall be received with 
ſuch ſympathy and kindneſs, as his 
eminent misfortunes entitle him to; 
and therefore, with great delicacy 
of thought, addreſſes himſelf to his 
friend and companion. 


Suns Lachryme, rerum, et mentem 
mortalia tangunt, folve metum. 


If we diſtinguiſh ſuch an excellent 
tendency in the reflection, and 
imagination of things, to call forth 
and excite in us, the principles of 
ſympathy, humanity, and gentleneſs ; 
how much more ſucceſsful muſt this 

leſſon 
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leſſon be held out to us, when there 
are before us, objects to rea/iſe them; 
objects whoſe ſituations in regard 
to miſery, are not maginary, but 
real | Hence we obſerve, that in 
our intercourſe with the Vailty of 
human health, we muſt be led to 
ſentiments of philanthropy, gentle- 
neſs, and compaſſion, 


I ſhall finiſh this part of my 
obſervations, by deſcribing the line 
we have to direct us, in regard to 
communicating ſomething to the 
patient, to impreſs the mind with 
ſatisfaction and tranquillity, at every 
intercourſe and viſit ; conſidering it 
as a very eſſential obligation and duty, 
and of great efficacy. The limitation 
of the human intelle& is ſuch, eſpe- 
cially when the body is agitated with 


diſeaſe, that this alſo is under morbid 
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influence, therefore we muſt take 
this idea with us, that the powers 
of either are not what they might 
be otherwiſe eſtimated. Hence we 
ſhall obſerve the propriety of leaving 
the patient in the poſſeſſion of no 
one idea, that any new acceſs of 
ſuffering is to occur from our views 
of the ſituation they are in, or from 
any meaſure to be taken in conſe- 
quence of it; becauſe, every thing 
is multiplied and rendered more 
enormous, by anticipation. In fact 
nature's powers, and nature's laws, 
as well as the jnſt calculation of 
reaſon, will frequently in this caſe 
be inverted, and therefore we muſt 
eſtimate accordingly. There is a 
ſympathy and correſpondence, be- 
tween the ſenſations of diſeaſe and 
intellect, in a ſtate of diſeaſe; 


and it has been obſerved by the 
moſt 
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moſt ſagacious and intelligent prac- 
titioners, that they frequently keep 
pace. We are to be guided in this, 
as well as in many other inſtances 
by fact and obſervation, and not 
by theory and conjecture; by ſuch 
things as really exiſt, and not by 
ſuch as may be ſuppoſed. I take 
it therefore to be right, that we 
ſhould PLE certain rules of re- 
ſerve, which are never to be com- 
municated in any way to the patient; 
I mean in thoſe affairs and conſe- 
quences, which do not make in 
their favor, -both in regard to me- 
dicine and the diſeaſe: and that 
thoſe ſhould be held out to their 
conſideration only, which lead on 
to hope, ſucceſs, and expectations of 
better health. The fact is, that the 
natural powers of the body, in the 
performance of every function, are 

C 4 fre- 
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frequently inverted by anticipation. 
I have frequently ſeen inſtances ari- 
ſing entirely from apprehenſion and 
dread, when the ſtomach has paſſed 
a very powerful emetic, without the 
leaſt diſpoſition to recoil, and the 
inteſtinal parts not the leaſt affected. 
In fact, as we cannot anſwer for the 
ſenſations and antipathy of the ſick, 
it . ſhould be held as matter of 
reſervation; the intention and effect 
of medical treatment, that part of 
it which is repugnant to wiſh and 
deſire, Timidity and apprehenſion 
is the conſtant attendant on a ſtate 
of indiſpoſition, and indeed too 
frequently, in a ſtate of general good 
health; and hence we muſt ſee the 
propriety of this policy, which 1s 
to with-hold every thing that leads 
to thoſe impreſſions. For, it is 
xactly in regard to the dicipline 

| | and 
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and effect of medicine and diſeaſe, 
as a very fine writer“, has defined 
the natural termination of life to be. 


Every favorable circumſtance ſhould 
be exactly noticed, and held up, to 
excite hope and expectation; as the 
faculties of the mind, let the diſ- 
eaſe be what it will, have a great 
reſource of ſupport; more perhaps 
than any occaſional and temporary 
aſſiſtance whatever, of the medical 
denomination, Every caſe and ſitu- 
ation admits of a great many cir- 
cumſtances, to conſole and cheer up 
the patient, if they are inquiſitively 


— — — 


* Dr. Young, with great beauty, and juſt 
expreſſion of thought, deſcribes, that the impreſſion 
of death, ſhould be held as much as poſſible from 
idea, becauſe, we /zel a thouſand deaths, by fearing 
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ſought after, and judiciouſly pointed 
out: and I have ſeldom found an 
inſtance, here ſuch obſervations 
were not received with particular 
remembrance. There is a ſingular 
power of communication in parts, 
in regard to ſenſation and diſeaſe, 
known by the term of ſympathy, 
which produces amazing effects, to 
the diſadvantage of the patient, when 
it is explained, that ſomething e- 
cific is to be done. I have known 
inſtances of a painful affection, and 
{trangurious ſtate of the bladder, 
from referring to former ſufferings, 
in one hour after the application of 
a bliſter; and an irritation to eva- 
cuate the ſtomach, in three minutes 
after taking the emetic. Theſe ef- 
fects were moſt certainly excited 
premature, and in a manner extra- 
neous; from the influence of ap- 
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prehenſion only. T he fears and 
apprehenſions of the fick, ought at 
all times, to be a matter of tender 
care and nice attention; both from 
ſentiments of humanity, and alſo to 


prevent retrograde effects from me- 


dical treatment. There is, in every 
ſpecies of diſeaſe and ill health, a 
degree of general irritability, not only 
of the particular parts that are mor- 
bidly affected, but alſo of the whole 
ſyſtem; which circumſtance, unfor- 
tunately, induces an acceſſion of 
diſeaſe to thoſe parts, unleſs it be 
obviated and removed. It is hence 
an object of important attention, to 
prevent this confederacy of circum- 
ſtances from going on, to perpetuate 
and render the natural diſeaſe more 
fatal to the patient, In the full 


poſſeſſion of health, and with the 
beſt 
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beſt faculties, we obſerve how very 
. Inadequate we are to contend with 
natural or occaſional circumſtances of 
unfortunate life : even in theory they 
afford a diſtreſſing ſpectacle; and we 
feel a ſenſible influence, to conſole 
and ſympathiſe with thoſe that are 
in this ſituation, which begets a de- 
fire to obviate and remove the dif- 
ficulty, in whatever ſhape it exiſts, 


How great and eſſential a part of 
the medical qualification is it then, 
that we hold up the patient, by a 
view of favorable and conſolatory 
circumſtances only, is hence evi- 
dent, every way and in every eſti- 
mate; and whatever is of oppolite 
tendency, ſhould be the great affair 
of confideration and ſkill, for the 
practitioner : the very circumſtance 
of the inquiſitive diſpoſition, fo evi- 
dent 


t 


dent with ſick people, ſufhcientiy 
indicates a tenderneſs for their own 
exiſtence, and apprehenſions con- 
cerning it's ſafety, This circum- 
ſtance clearly evidences the propriety 
of uſing the moſt delicate caution, 
that nothing ſhould be communicated, 


that diſpoſed to this impulſe, and 


timidity; as the diſeaſe, let it be 
of what kind it will, muſt hence 
be increaſed; as all parts of the 
body, in a morbid ſtate, ſuffer con- 
ſiderably from atony and 2rritation : 
it therefore muſt be well remem- 
bered, that we do not increaſe what 
is intended for us to diminiſb and 
remove. It is neceſſary, that con- 
ſtant and availing hope, the great 
ſolace of the human faculty, in 
every ſituation of difficulty, ſhould 


be held up in every point of view, 


not only to gain time, but to keep 
the 
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the patient ſerene and placid, with 
an intention of giving nature's 
powers, and nature's laws, an op- 
portunity to recover themſelves, and 
to be reſtored to exact order and 
health. Nothing can be uſed more 
ſucceſsful than to impreſs the mind, 
with the pleaſing expectation of hope; 
and it is with great truth, that the 
fineſt writer, and the beſt poet, 
has defined it's operation and effect, 


perfectly ſenſible* and right. 


The duties profeſſional men owe 
to the fituations of the indiſpoſed, 
are ſo various, and extenfive, and con- 


* „ Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt, 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt; 
What future bliſs he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy bleſſing now.” 


ſtant, 
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ſtant, that none but thoſe of great 
feeling and ſenſibility, can have any 
adequate idea of them; and with- 
out the exertion of theſe talents, 
it is impoſſible that their preſence 
can make due impreſiions of atten- 
tion, regard, and attachment ; which 
Joined to ſenſations of gratitude for 
our endeavours, is what alone renders 


the purſuit of it pleaſing and happy; 
and renders that life of care and 
confideration, a matter of amuſement 
and fatisfaction, which otherwiſe 
would be eſteemed difficult and 


troubleſome. 


We ſhall now finiſh theſe obſer- 
vations, by taking a ſummary view 
of the character they are intended 
to deſcribe, and to add, that if me- 
dical men correſponded with this 
deſcription, this profeſſion muſt in 

cCourſe, 
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courſe, be held in that eſteem and 
regard, which it ſeems juſtly enti- 
tled too, far above moſt others. 


A ſincere and perfect attachment 
to it's ſtudies and attainments, as a 
ſcience, and uniform regard to the 
practice of it's various duties, which 
alone ſhould conſtitute and make 
up the chict attention and bd 
ment. 


A native inherent principle of 
candor, good nature, and philan- 
thropy, with a compaſſionate ſen- 
fibility for thoſe ſituations of difficulty 
and diſtreſs, that mankind, in a 
ſucceſhon of diſeaſe, conſtantly 
preſent to us. Theſe impreſſions 
ſhould be heightened and rendered 


more permanent, by a liberal and 


well cultivated education, and im- 


proved, by an intimate intercourſe 
with 


U-20 1 


with men of genius and refinement. 
Nothing can more effectually tend 
to correct and ſoften the natural 
aſperity of the human diſpoſition, 
than this way of life. This will 
keep the mind and ſentiments tuned 
to affability, and conciliating gen- 
tleneſs, which is ſenſibly gratifying 


and acceptable, in a ſtate of ill- 


health. 


To every effuſion of a good heart, 
and rectitude of intention, muſt be 


joined, a clear and intelligent recol- 


lection of the nature of the fituation 
we are in, in this purſuit. Great 
and minute attention to the circum— 
ſtances of the patient, is eſſential; 
but it ſhould be attended with eaſe 
and cheerfulneſs, with a view to 
leſſen, and if poſſible, remove, thoſe 


uneaſy impreſſions that generally pre- 
D vail 
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1 
vail with ſick people. Delicate 
manners, and a mild demeanour, 
will be very acceptable, and joined 
with a liberal communication of 
every circumſtance in favor of the 
patient. To always have ſuch as 
are not in conſtant remembrance, 
to the intention of conſidering them 
alone, in order to eſtimate the caſe 
truly and correctly. Diligence and 
frequent attention to the indiſpoſed, 
is particularly neceſſary, and when 
conjoined to gentleneſs and benignity, 
ſeldom fail to impreſs the patient, 
with a ſenſe of regard and friendſhip, 
which are the only ſentiments, that 
can render the countenance of 
man, a refreſhment to man:“ and 
in this fituation, diligent and fre- 
quent viſits are very acceptable. No- 
thing can be more evident than the 


propriety of this conduct, as there 
| are 


1 


are frequent variations in every diſeaſe, 
as well as deviations from the 
common eſtimate of medical cal- 
culation; ſo in courſe our preſence 
muſt be neceſſary, to adapt and 
point out the right line of treatment. 


This attention brings to our ob- 
ſervation, many occurring circum- 

| ſtances, that may make in favor of 
the patient; perhaps to accelerate 
recovery; perhaps to render the 
ſituation more accommodating; and 
perhaps to render a freſh acceſſion of 
reſources, adapted either to amuſe- 
ment, ſatisfaction, and radical benefit. 


If ſituations of health are variable, 
and by no means permanent, how 
much more ſo muſt be the ſituations 
of the ſick? And hence, a frequent 
modification, and change of rules 


D 2 muſt 
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muſt be induced and requiſite. Fi- 


nally, this important character can 


only be conceived, known, and felt, 
by a clear head, and a good heart, 
formed for ſympathy and friendſhip ; 
which concurrence alone can teach 
us the right line, in every ſituation 
of life, and the due performance of 
it's duties and obligations, 


MEDI- 


MEDICAL 


Commentaries and Obſervations, 


ADAPTED TO ' 


Various Caſes of Indiſpoſition. 


SECTION kh 


OTHING is more evidently 
indiſcreet and defective, as 


to eſtimate, or ſuppoſe that a wiſe 
and beneficent creation, diſpoſed in 
every part of the world, with ſo liberal 
a hand, ſhould veſt thoſe reſources 
which are intended as antidotes to 
human calamity, in the ſhell of a 
medical ſhop; or to be locked up 
and ſecreted in the heads, and 
comprehenſions of profeſſional men 
only. 
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As the influence of diſeaſe is a 
general and prevailing part of the 
human compoſition, in every climate, 
and in every condition of life; it 
muſt certainly be admitted that in a 
Juſt eſtimation of things, the means 
of obviating it's natural conſequence, 
are within the calculation and acceſs 
of every man of intelligence and 
reflection, that properly conſiders 
the habits of his life, and the uſe 
he makes of it; which, in fact 
conſtitute and make up the great 
ſource of moſt indiſpoſitions. 


The beneficence and liberality of 
nature, has unqueſtionably created, 
and furniſhed a great choice and vari- 
ety of things medically combined, 
ſuited to as numerous a variety of 


indiſpoſitions, which are evidently 
ſent 


IL WT 
ſent forth to us, for occaſional uſe 
only. 


Theſe reſources are clearly left 
to the ſagacity, intelligence, and 
obſervation of man; for whoſe uſe 
and ſervice they were made; and are 
therefore permitted to form, live, 
and vegetate, as objects for his in- 
veſtigation, labor, and attentive 
enquiry. 


If we compare this catalogue of 
natural medical productions, with 
that of art and combination, we 
cannot help obſerving, how bounti- 
fully the ſcale preponderates in 
favor of the former, and how very 
inadequate and defective the latter! 


This circumſtance alone, clearly 
indicates, to a mind formed to reflec- 
=> __ tion 
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tion and intelligence, how much 
more liberal and inquiſitive regard, 
we ought to ſhew to the productions 


of nature, in this, as well as in every 


other inſtance, than to that of the 
feeble efforts, and imitations of art. 


We find in the hiſtory of medical 
diſcovery, numerous and ſucceſſive 
proofs of this important fact, which 
we ſhall notice, with a view to 
illuſtrate the magnificence and great- 


neſs of natural reſources; and how far 


they ſurpaſs moſt of thoſe of inven- 
tion; and to that end they are pro- 
vided abundantly, acceflible to all, 
and within the known and viſible 
laws of common intelligence. 


Independent of this proviſion, I 
have to obſerve ſtill more effectual 
and provident reſources, made and 


adapted 
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adapted to the intention of alleviating 
and curing diſeaſes of the human 
body. Theſe are nature's powers and 
nature's laws; which are, or at leaſt 
ſhould be, objects of nice and careful 
attention; and are juſtly eſtimated 
to be wiſely and wonderfully adap- 
Zed to the relief and cure of a/l 
diſeaſes, eſpecially if they are not 
interrupted, by premature attempts, 
nor theſe efforts interfered with, 
by the too frequent and frivolous 
ſuggeſtions of medical practitioners. 


Theſe powers are various, and 


amazingly efficient, reſiding chiefly 


in parts of modern inveſtigation 
and diſcovery, which are the ab- 
ſorbent ſyſtem; inſtances of whoſe 
powers operating to ſalutary inten- 
tions, we ſhall notice with ſingular 


amuſement and inſtruction. 
In 


(@ 


In the collection of nature's pro- 
duction of medical aid, we have to 
obſerve a great and efficacious 
proviſion of various combinations 
of mineral and foſſil ſubſtances, held 
in ſolution, and ſuſpended in water, 
found in great abundance in various 
parts of the whole known world, 
This matter is fully proved, not only 
by frequent inſtances of ſucceſs, 
in curing diſeaſe, and in repairing 
it's conſequent effects; but by two 
other ways of demonſtration and 
proof, termed in ſcience, analytic, 
and ſynthetic. The former, a ſepara- 
ting and decompounding the dif- 
ferent particles of which the whole 
is made up and combined with, 
and then examining them apart. 
The latter, by adding and com- 
pounding ſeveral articles of medicinal 
quality 
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quality together, and rendering them 
fluid, by the common element of 
water. Nothing that is produced in 
this way, is I apprehend, adequate 
to, or of equal efficacy with na— 


ture's production; the preference 


to which is to be given, in every 
way, and to every intention of real 


utility. 


It is obſervable, that there are 
frequent inſtances of great ſucceſs, 
and great cures effected by theſe natural 
productions, when all other efforts 
have failed; and when indeed, none 
had even been had recourſe to. This 
impreſſes the intelligent mind, with 
great ideas of their efficacy, and the 
excellence of this proviſion. In 
conſidering this ſubje&t, we cannot 


but notice with ſingular amuſement 
and 
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and curioſity, the power which this 
ſimple element of water has, by hold- 
ing in ſolution various conſtituent 
properties, that are veſted in the 
compoſition of the earth, and that 
reſide in vegetation ; and this ſimple 
proceſs, contains more powerful 
and efficacious principles, and in 
_ courſe a ſtronger preparation, than 
many which art and experiment 
have diſcovered. 


To illuſtrate this aſſertion, we 
will produce the inſtance of quin= 
quina bark, which gives off, and 
retains in ſolution, it's moſt eſſen- 
tial parts in cold water; in which 
ſtate it appears, from the hiſtory 
of it's diſcovery, to have been held 

out 
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out by the beneficent hand of 
nature, for the uſe of mankind#. 
After the ſlumber of two centuries, 
the period at which this invaluable 
vegetable was found, it appears, 
by experience, by fact, and by 
true obſervation, that ſimple cold 
water is it's moſt powerful ſolvent ; 
and accordingly it's chief preparations 
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* At the latter end of the fifteenth century, the 
uſe of the bark was diſcovered, in the following 
manner. A man paſſing by a pond of ſtagnant water, 
(round which were the Peruvian bark trees growing,) 
with great thirſt and fever; from an intermittent, 
drank freely of this water, which he found exceedingly 
bitter. It cured him of his fever, and this circumſtance 
led him to communicate it's efficacy, which upon 2 
farther trial, ſucceeded alſo. Upon examination it 
appeared, that this peculiar quality was communicated 
to the water, in conſequence of ſome of theſe trees 
having fallen into it, and in courſe, certain parts of 
of them diſſolved in the water, and held by it in 


' ſolution. 
are 
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are in that way, ſuch as it's extract 
and infuſions, or tincture. 


We find from the moſt accurate 
experiments and obſervations, that 
water is the moſt powerful abſorbent 
of phlogiſton, and fixed air; and 
that it not only takes theſe great 
principles of animal, as well as 
vegetable life, greedily up; but 
retains them in ſolution, in which 
ſtate only, they can be applied to 
the great purpoſes of curing diſeaſes, 
and of giving new vigor, to impaired 


life. 


In imitation of this great and 
wonderful proceſs of nature, we 
now find, an age of intelligence, 
that profeſſional men, are employed 
in inventing artiſiciallß, the ſame 
hing; which in ſituations, where 

nature's 


1E 


nature's production cannot be had 
acceſs to, furniſhes an ample and 
ſucceſsful fund of medical powers. 


It appears, that the different conſti- 
tuent properties of foſſil and mineral 
ſabſtances, as well as the calx of 
metals, give off their concentrated 
virtues to water, and are held in 
perfect ſolution by it; and in that 
way, fit to be adminiſtered with 
great ſucceſs, in different ways. 
This proceſs 1s to be quickened, and 
rendered more certain, by detaching 
the phlogi/ton, and fixed air; by 
which means we render a diſunion of 
parts commonly termed decompoſition. 


What renders theſe medical pre- 
parations of nature leſs thought of, and 
purſued, is the circumſtance of their 


effects not being altogether evident 
| from 
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from their ſlow progreſs, upon the hu- 
man conſtitution, and joined to that, 
of their not being frequently purſued 
with ſtrict attention, a ſufficient 
length of time, adapting them, ſome- 
times in greater, ſometimes in leſſer 
quantities, and ſometimes giving a 
diſtinct period of remiſſion. 


If we take into our calculation, 


the perſevering progreſs of a diſeaſe, 


whether it be an occaſional, or 
chronical one, we cannot but obſerve, 
that the circumſtance of the length of 
time, which elapſes from it's firit 
acceſs, to the period at which theſe 


productions are had reſource to, that 


it's progreſs muſt be ſuch, as to 
require the hand of perſeverance 


and judicious application, to effect a 


permanent cure. Hence, we find 


the beſt impregnated waters, both 
natural 
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natural and artificial, frequently neg- 
lected and laid aſide, becauſe their 
powers do not produce an evident 
change, correſpondent to the patient's 
wiſh, in twenty or thirty days; 
whereas the diſeaſe and obſtructions 
have been months, and frequently 
years, in forming. 


I have known inſtances, where the 
tonic powers of artificial medicine 


have been tried, for the intermittent 
and proper ſever, unſucceſsfully, for 
a long period; and where thoſe of 
the natural combination, have ſuc- 
ceeded permanently, by purſuing theſe 
ſome months, when the former had 
been tried a much longer time; which 
circumſtance clearly makes in favor 
of the ſuperior efficacy of the latter, 
when rightly adapted, and judiciouſly 
purſued, 
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It is very well known, and fre- 
quently obſerved, that particular ſub- 


jects, have ſenſations of choice and 


averſion, and impreſſions from medi- 
cine, peculiar to themſelves; and 


hence we may evidently diſtinguiſh, 


that morbid ſtimulus will excite great 


variations, and very oppoſite ſymp- 
toms, as well as ſpecific effects; and 
therefore to adapt the treatment ſo 
as to ſucceed, muſt be an object of 
the next importance, to that of aſ- 


certaining the cauſes of indiſpoſition. 
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IET or regimen conſtitute the 
chief and only true ſupport of 
the human body, in all it's different 
ſtates of progreſſion, as well in that 
of health, as indiſpoſition; and there- 
fore a judicious and intelligent choice, 
in this inſtance, is an affair of ſin- 
gular conſequence; All other appeals 
to medical reſource, are occaſional 
and temporary, and their effects fu- 
gitive and evaneſcent; but from this 
cauſe we, have more permanent, and 
determinate ones, We therefore muſt 


regard this ſubject with fingular 
E 2 exactneſs 
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exactneſs and attention, in order to 
form juſt calculations in favor of 
| health, and longevity as well as 
the beſt, and moſt radical means to 
recover the former, when impaired 


and loſt. 


The habit of life in reſpe& to 
regimen, ſo far as regards the poſ- 
ſeſſion and attainment of health, 
can only be known by attention and 
obſervation ; attending to effects will 
direct your deciſion and judgment; 
and a ſingle fact in that inſtance, ſur- 
paſſes every diſtinction of ſcience, 42 
priori. The evidence of ſenſe and 
teeling ſhould never be relinquiſhed 
to the wit or the invention of men; 
and however extenſive their knowledge 
may be in other inſtances, if they 
attempt to interfere in this, we may 


be affured that it is very defective. 
Till 


EF 3 
Till experience and obſervation gives 
us opportunities of learning; we muſt 
take the beſt guides at hand, which 
are no better than theory and conjecture; 
whatever authority and ſanction they 
paſs under. Hence it is obſerved 
that at forty, a man in regard to 
what ſupports him beſt, muſt be 
able to decide for himſelf; he 1s 
aut ſtultus, aut medicus, either a 
fool or a doctor. True knowledge 
in every reſpect, but particularly in 
that of the human conſtitution, can 
ariſe only from ſimple fact and ob- 
ſervation, and does not depend upon 
any other talent, than that of com- 


mon intellect directed to theſe ob- 
jects. 


In the eſtabliſhment of human 
policy, in reſpect to ſociety, it is 


inconceivable what a ſource of miſ- 
chief 
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chief and actual diſeaſe, ariſes from 
the circumſtance of ſtated hours, and 
appointed periods for the admini- 
ſtration of this /upport, and comfort 
of life. From ul adapted times, 
improper quantities generally follow, 
as connected and certain, as one 
extreme begets another. The ſto- 
mach, and indeed the whole inteſtinal 
parts are veſted with peculiar powers 
and ſenſations, which ſhould be 
conſulted and appealed to as criterions 
to guide our choice in reſpect to diet; 
and they are in their nature, as well 
as functions, ſalutary laws, and ought 
to be attended to in every ſituation 
of health. Natural powers are not 
to be eſtimated nor guided by the 
fetters of cuſtom; or manacled by 
the general rules of ſociety; no more 


than the influence of pain or pleaſure, 
upon 
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upon thoſe of the intellectual facul- 
ties. 


It muſt be decidedly wrong in a 
common, ſtate of health, to fix and 
reſt apt rules and calculations in 
this affair of diet, as they muſt be 
adapted to the natural powers, and to 
them only; but in that of indiſpoſi- 
tion, when we have one of the moſt 
vital parts of the body, which is 
the ſtomach, in a ſtate of debility 
and convaleſcence; when it is 
offended and indignant, to be confined 
either to time, to quantity, and to qua- 
lity, without regard to the ſalutary 
indication of choice; is a meaſure 
better adapted to pull down than to 
build up; more effectually calculated 
to deſtroy, than to renovate; and 
more ſucceſsfully employed to render 
a poor ſituation of health miſerable, 

E 4 than 
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than to make it either accommodating 
or comfortable. 


Medical policy in adopting a 
ſyſtem of diet, ſo far as it goes to 
the excluſion of the common and 
general ſupports of life, is the moſt 
defective and contemptible, as well 
as -nugatory in itſelf. The general 
irritability, induced by diſeaſe, will 
certainly be increaſed, and not dimini- 
ſhed, by a haſty or injudicious abridg- 
ment, of the common neceſlaries 
and comforts of life; and hence 
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great regard muſt be had to the 
means of keeping up, and {upporting 
the patient; ſo that nature's inten- 
tions may be ſoon got at, or pointed 
out to us; and her powers muſt 
neither be obſtructed, nor interfered 


with: an this caſe the diſeaſe will 
more readily come to it's criſis, and 
determi- 
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determination. It appears from every 
obſervation and fact, that ſuch are 
the powers of the ſtomach in all ſtates, 
as to render the moſt ſimple and un- 
combined nutriment, the beſt adapted 


to it; and hence, the leſs ſucceſſion of Pd 


things to eat at the ſame fitting, the 
more evident probability of our not 
encroaching upon the firit feelings 
of ſatiety, and of courſe, the beſt way 


to avoid all exceſs, and furcharge, 


the foundation of great miſchief. 


The more pure and unmixed all 
nutritious parts are, the more likely 
they are of producing ſalutary ſup- 
port; and ſuch as theſe always excite 
leſs irritation and ſtimulus, by not 
being long retained in the ſtomach 
indigeſted. The proceſs of decom- 
ſition, which all food muſt undergo, 
before it can give off nouriſhing pow- 

ers, 


{130 


[8 } 
ers, is more ſimple and ſooner per- 
formed, and with leſs difficulty to the 
ſtomach, if the alimentary ſubſtance 1s 
of the native kind, and no other change 
given to it, than that of ſoftening it's parts 
by the common heat of water and fire. 


The vital principle, animal heat 
and Pphlogiſton, is produced by the 
proceſs of the diſſolution or di- 
geſtion of all ſubſtances, whether 
animal or vegetable, as both prove 
to afford very conſiderable quantities 
of it. Hence we find this fail in 


caſes, where the aliment remains 
upon the ſtomach, without this 


ſpecific change. Both kinds of ſub- 


itance, in this ſtate, cauſe morbid 
Irritation, fever, and depreſſion; for 
no recruit of vigor, health, and 
ſpirit, can be produced, unleſs great 


quantities of fixed air is detached 


in 


t mi 


in the ſtomach, by the proceſs of 
digeſtion, and this vital fluid, 
conveyed to the blood, for it's life 


and ſupport. 
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XERC ISE is another reſource 
of health, and ſeems to be 
one, to which nature has a variety 
of powers adapted. But in this we 
muſt make a very material diſtinction; 
and it muſt therefore be conſidered, 
in a two-fold view ;—natural and 
artificial. Every ſituation of health 
requires it, but in ſome, the natural 
powers of the body, cannot be em- 
ployed to procure it, and hence others 
muſt be deviſed, as nearly corre- 
ſpondent to them as poſſible. 


It 


[. 62 ] 


It is obſerved by anatomiſts, that 
muſcular parts particularly be- 
come pale, decayed, and in a manner 
inorganic, by a want of motion ; 
that when this is had recourſe to, 
they reſume the red appearance, which 
nature originally gave them. Tone 
and ſtrength, action and elaſticity, 
in every internal viſcus of the body 
1s allo acquired when loſt, and kept 
in a ſtate of preſervation, for health 
and long life, by the fame means. 
It is evident in conſidering the ſtruc- 
ture and formation of the human 
body, that all it's parts are adapted 
to, and fitted for exertion, which is 
particularly neceſſary, to preſerve them 
in a ſtate ſuited to their ſalutary 
offices and ſecretions, in which ſtate 
only, they may be conſidered in a 
ſtate of utility and health 


Diſ- 
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Different organs of the body not 
only become incapacitated from per- 
forming their functions, from a want 
of due exerciſe; but diſpoſe them- 
ſelves to obſtruction and diſeaſe; and 
ſome parts have this diſpoſition ſo 
diſtinctly, that it is hence requiſite 
they ſhould be ſubjected to additional 
or extraneous exertion, which the 
general ſyſtem may not admit of, 
without evident hurt and diſadvan— 


tage. 


This kind reſource of nature; this 
intelligent diſpoſition of it's organs, 
conſtitutes a power, to oppoſe the 
influence of diſeaſe; and if it is 
judiciouſly managed and directed, 
may be made abundantly productive 
of health, and long life. It is cer- 


tainly left to the conſideration and 
intel- 


1 


intelligence of man, to proportionate 
and direct this inſtrument to it's right 
intention and uſe, ſo as to produce 


beneficial effects. 


Great regard ſhould be had, while 
we are uſing this power to a preciſe 
intention, that we do not expoſe the 
ſubject, to acquire another com- 
plaint, and render that caſe compli- 
cated, which was not ſo when this 
treatment was ſuggeſted. In every 
ſtate of indiſpoſed health, there is 
frequent change and ritk of increaſing 
cold, as well as heat; not only from 
deviations in the atmoſphere, but 
alſo from the circumſtance of fame, 
and indeed the moiſt vital parts of the 
body, being more acceſſible to theſe 
changes. Independent of this, we 
are to eſtimate and conſider, whether 
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the exerciſe is to be natural, or 


artificial; whether of the whole 


body, or topical; and whether in the 
common, or corrected atmoſphere. 


This affair fo far as it regards me- 
dical treatment, comes to us, parti- 


cularly recommended by it's amuſe- 


ment and pleaſure, in pailing away 
time, and muſt, independent of 
theſe advanta ages, impreſs us with 
ſtrong ideas in it's favor, as we have 
hence, not only the proſpect of bet- 
tering our condition of health, but 
alſo the evident one of innocent re— 


creation, which 1s chearful and plea- 


lng. 

The ſalutary effects of exertion, muſt 
eatly depend on the condition of the 

"SAY and firſt paſſages, in regard 

to the different ſtates of repletion, and 

maiiticn; and this alſo mult be eſti- 

mated 
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mated by the ſtate of the ſubject, 
at that time, and at that on.. 


The habit of body indicates both 
the time and quantity, cæteris 
paribus, that is, if no unequal cir- 
cumſtance interferes. The groſs and 
flatulent ſubject ſhould uſe free ex- 
erciſe, in the early part of the day; 
at leaſt in that ſtate when there 1s 
no food upon the ſtomach, and when 
the bowels have been previouſly eva- 
cuated. This period is uſually in the 
morning, and generally is the moſt 
remote from repletion. 


In the exhauſted ſtate of life, and 
and where the habit is ſpare and de- 
ficient, there ſhould always be fome- 
thing in the ſtomach to ſupport it, 
and give ſenſation of life and vigor; 
and hence exerciſe: will be beſt em- 

F ployed, 
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ployed, at not a remote period, from 
dinner, particularly after every re- 
freſhment. 


In no one inſtance of regulated life 
are we to regard, any meaſure before 
this, in reſpe& to ſenſible effects. It 
will be certainly found, that the 
exerciſe of plethoric ſubjects ſhould 
be adapted to a ſtate of empty viſcera, 
and the reverſe, to thoſe that are of a 
debilitated infirm ſtate of health. 
Such as have weak organs, and de- 
fective powers, ſuſtenance ſhould 


precede exertion. 


It is obſerved that thoſe who have 
complaints of ſurcharge and oppreſſion, 
either of particular organs, ſuch as 
the lungs, ſtomach, and bowels, are 
moſt eſſentially relieved by evacuants, 


and abſtinence; and increaſed exer- 
ciſe, 


( 67 J 


ciſe, upon empty viſcera, is adequate 
to evacuations, with this eſſential 
difference in it's favor, that the 
latter is an agreeable employment, 
requiring a little retrenching, atten- 
ded with permanent good effect, 
while the former is only palliative. 


It is in this view, that cold bathing 
is recommended in the morning, when 
the internal organs are moſt at liberty 
to receive the fonic powers of elaſti- 
city, and increaſed preſſure, whereby 
debilitated parts will be effentially 
reſtored, 
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RICTION in every mode of 


application, from the touch of 
the hand, to the veſicatory, includes 
a very material part of natural medi- 
cine, and has very great powers both 
of relief and cure in ſundry caſes of 


iII-health. 


A very noble author * obſerves, 
that motion and warmth, both of 
which friction produces, draws forth 


— 


* Lord Pacon, | 
into 


1 


into parts new organization, and new 
Juices, as well as freſh circulation, 
and hence muſt conduce to vigor and 
longevity. 


Another writer * of great eminence, 
who took his ideas from fact and 
experience, juſtly obſerves, that the 
fleſh and conditions of animals, as 
well as their milk, depends upon the 
quantity of friction uſed daily, and 
that with a much leſs quantity of 
food they are in better condition, with 
it's uſe, than with double the quan- 
tity, when it is neglected. In ſome 
parts of the world he relates, that 
they cure colds in every ſtage by it, 
and chronical diſeaſes by the ſame 
means, aided by the interpoſition 
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* Mr. Boyle, Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. I. 
No. 12. | 
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ſome other body, uſually called 


inunction. 


Dr. Beale * relates ſingular ſuc- 
ceſsful cures, performed by the ap- 
plication of the hand, in the mode of 
friction, and hence, obſerves with 
great propriety, the ſucceſs attending 
the warm tongue of a dog, in licking a 
tumor, or obſtinate ulcer; and it hath 
been evidently conducive, to ſolve 
the obſtruction, and heal the ſore. 


In the uſe and application of this 
treatment proper regard muſt be had 
to a ſmooth or a rough ſurface, to a 
hard and ſoft, as well as to an eaſy 
one to that of an unequal and diffi- 
cult one. Thus for inſtance, over 


— 


* Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 13, Vol. I. 
| parts 
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parts that are ductile, and give way 
to preſſure, and are of unequal ſurface; 
there ſhould be the application of 
elaſtic, ſoft, and compreſſible friction; 
for without it, the motion of the 
two ſurfaces cannot adapt themſelves 
to each other; and actual warmth 
muſt be occaſionally added, to that 
which is attached to, and attends 
upon motion. If obſtructions be 
formed either in deep ſeated, or ſu- 
perficial parts, they may be both 
effectually removed, by friction and 
motion; eſpecially in the latter, 


aided by ſome fluid, that has the 
power of facilitating it, and of being 
quickly abſorbed. 


An internal organ will receive great 
effects from this cauſe, but in a more 
latent manner, and a leſs ſenſible one; 
chiefly by the power of communication, 


uſually called ſympathy. 
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In many inſtances we have ſo much 
debility, and convaleſcence; and 
the ſubje& is ſo very irritable from 
age, confinement, and a long con- 
tinued illneſs, that general exerciſe 
and motion, is inadmiſſible; and 
hence we are furniſhed, with a very 
excellent ſubſtitute, and in many 
caſes the beſt. In the extreme parts 
of the body, and it's ſurface the ſkin, 
we frequently loſe of ſenſation, pf 
vital warmth, and motion; all of 
which may be certainly reſtored, and 
kept up by the artificial motion of 


friction, 


It is obſervable, that the ſkin, 
eſpecially in gouty ſubjects, will often 
be very diſtractile, and not ſuffer any 
thing to exude and perſpire. In ſuch 
inſtances a very ſucceſsful mode of 
friction may be adopted, by encloſing 

M2 bh 
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in an oval box, with many perfora- 
tions, a heated ſponge which has been 
dipped in hot water and vinegar. 
This box 1s to be covered with flannel, 
and applied in the form of a bruſh, 
The vapour will plentifully diffuſe 
itſelf, through perforations of the 
box, and through the flannel that 
covers it; conſequently upon that 
ſurface, to which it is applied, and 
by the friction, aided with the effluvia, 
will induce a moiſt ſkin? 


In many caſes, the hand is the beſt 
adapted to excite warmth and perſpi- 
ration, but that muſt be applied to 
ſuch parts of the body, as do not 
yield much to it's action and preſſure; 
and hence 1t is not calculated to any 
part of the trunk, below the fernum. 
A mixture of equal parts of oil and 
brandy, combined together, by ſha- 

king 
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king them in a phial, will form a 
very good medium, to facilitate the 
motion of one ſkin upon another, as 
well as tend to excite more ſenſation 


by friction. 


In caſes where the primary and 


vital parts, ſuch as the ſtomach and 
bowels, are much ſubject to irritation 


and atony, hence ariſes indigeſtion, 
flatulence, and ſpaſm, nothing can 
diſpoſe to reſtore the loſt elaſticity, 
and action of theſe parts, ſo much as 
frequent friction, adapted to the 
compreſſibility, and unequal ſurface 
of that part of the body. 


Too great, or too little derivation 
of vital heat and circulation, will 
occaſion very diſtreſſing ſenſations in 
in theſe parts of the body, and fre- 
quently give origin, to many ſymp- 

„ toms 
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toms correſpondent to thoſe of actual 
diſeaſe, and which, too often, are 
miſtaken for it. Perhaps nothing is 
ſo well adapted, to give theſe organs 
their proper tone, as the various 
methods of friction, 


It appears to be no difficult arith- 
metic, to underſtand that the different 
organs of the body, have powers 
peculiar to themſelves; and hence it 
it muſt be evident, that when they 
are in a ſtate of indiſpoſition, the 
method of treatment muſt be directed 
to them only; whether it be Zopzrcal 
or internal, We ſhall hence be led 
to obſerve a very material diſtinction 
between this which is local, and that 
of a general doctrine of diſeaſes, 


In eſtimating the effects of any one 
primary, or original complaint; we 
mult 
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muſt be led to conſider the organ to 
which it had the firſt acceſs; and then 
we ſhall be right and ſucceſsful, in 
the application of the treatment. Thus 
for inſtance, in the caſe of cold, and 
no diſeaſe perhaps is more frequent, 
nor does any conſtitute the latent 
cauſes of ſo many diſeaſes; we are 
to conſider what parts of the body, 
are moſt acceſſible to the common 
effects of cold; that is in other words, 
what parts are leaſt protected from it. 
Membranous parts unqueſtionably ; 


and ſuch as he moſt in contact, with 


the ſtate of the common atmoſphere : 
ſuch are the common paſſages of the 
head, the 7rachea or air paſſage, the 
meatus auditortus, the efophagus and 
fiomach, together with the inteſtines, 
kidneys and bladder. Primary parts 
that are affected, ought therefore to 


be the frſt objects of medical treat- 
8 ment, 


1 


ment, in order to obviate the ſymp- 
toms in their firſt inſtance,. and to 
prevent their farther progreſs. 


It is very well known to common 
intellet, that thoſe glandular parts 
about the neck, which go into a ſtate 
of inflammation; the firſt upon taking 
cold, have been recommended to be 
well rubbed, with a view to reduce 
them; and if you pleaſe, with 
faſting ſpittle, which will facilitate 
the ſurface of one part upon another, 
if it does no more. It is ſufficient 
to our preſent intention, to obſerve 
that it generally ſucceeds, and there 


can be no doubt, but that it will in 


more frequent inſtances. 


We have obſerved from the autho- 
rity of Doctor Beale, that friction is 


applied with particular ſucceſs, in the 
Braſils, 
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Braſils, for the cure of all diſeaſes ; 
that of the violent inflammatory, ſuch 
as colds, coughs, and fevers, in the 
common method of friction. In caſes 
of the complicated kind, uſually cal- 
led chronic, with a ſoft medicine, 
ſuch as ointments, liniments, va- 
pours, &c. And it is related, that the 
inſtances of ſucceſs are general, and 
frequent. 2 
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T is now to be conſidered, what 

may be the moſt judicious and 
acceſſible method of treating ſucceſs- 
fully, particular organs, which have 
been long ſubject to diſeaſe, irritation, 
and morbid affections. 


In long continued indiſpoſitions, 
the ſubject becomes tired, of the com- 
mon methods of medical direction, 
from circumſtances of diſguſt, and 
natural inquietude, as well as from a 
want of change; and hence, cuſtom 


has adopted, and almoſt reconciled 
the 


i 
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the mode of ſending the patient to 


places for a receſs, ſuch as Tunbridge, 
Buxton, Cheltenham, Bath, Malvern, 


Nevil-Holt, &c. &c. 


$- 
Perhaps there never was a better in- 
vention to ſucceed, in every way eſſential 


to ſalutary intentions, provided the /eaf 
of the indiſpoſition is aſcertained, and 


the actual powers of theſe natural me- 
dicines exactly known. Without the 
poſſeſſion of this knowledge, together 
with a juſt eſtimation, in regard to the 
time, and growth of the diſeaſe, as 
well as to that of the powers of the 
medicine; this pleaſing and acceſſible 
reſource, will be ſought after in 


Vain, 


Tone time within the period of the 
twenty-four hours, beſt adapted for 
drinking theſe medicines; the quantity, 
and 


t 


and above all, the efe#s of them 
conſtitute matters of conſideration, 
and of real importance; together with 
that of eſtimating a time for their uſe, 
adequate to the exiſtence, and dura- 
tion, as well as progreſs of the diſeaſe, 


Human health can never ſuſtain 
more miſchief, nor greater depreda- 
tions, than that which happens in a 
ſtate of diſeaſe in the ſfomach and 


primary inteſtines; the office and uſe * 


of the latter, being correſpondent to 
that of the former. Various and 


truly diſtreſſing, are the ſymptoms 
ariſing from primary affections, of 
theſe material and vital parts. Gouty 
complaints in all their variety of 
attacks, piles, &c. are only ſo many 
ſymptoms of atony and incapacity, as 
well as zrritation of theſe organs. 
Indigeſtion producing every miſchief 

G to 
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to theſe material organs, as well as a 
total defect of nutrition, together with 
obſtructions in the dependent, and 
adjoining viſcera, are pathognomonic 
ſymptoms. 


To enumerate and inſtance the 
multiplicity of ill-health, ariſing from 
this ſimple origin, would be an endleſs, 
as well as an indignant taſk; we ſhall 
therefore mention what 1s evident to 
every ſtate of intellect, from the phi- 
loſopher down to the idiot; which is 
that every page of writing has been 
examined, and the aſſiſtance of every 
medical practitioner ſought, from the 
moſt eminent phyſician, down to the 
illiterate charlatan, in order to alle- 
viate this complication of human 


miſery. 


The 
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The powers of friction, together 
with that of other exerciſe, joined to 
the liberal and continued uſe of theſe 
reſtorative waters, which have for 
their baſis, and conſtituent parts, fixed 
air, holding in folution metallic 
bodies, afford by far the moſt ſuceſsful 


treatment and cure, for all chronic 


diſeaſe; 


I wiſh to define my expreſſion in 
this inſtance; by chronic diſeaſe, I 
mean one -brought on and fixed, or 
rendered permanent as it were, by 
occaſional and frequent attacks, ori- 
ginating from accidental cauſes, not 
dependent on, nor connected with any 
defective ſtructure of particular or- 
gans. — By way of illuſtration: If a 
patient has got what is commonly called 
a bad ſtate of health, from frequent 
attacks of cold, fever, indigeſtion, 

G 2 voertigo, 
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vertigo, weak bowels, &c. a tender 
irritable conſtitution, and this combi- 
nation goes on from time to time, ſo 
as to produce a ſtate of debility, weak 
ſpirits, and a general want of vital 
powers, and a derangement of ſleep. 
With this ſtate of health, which TI 
ſhould call a morbid conſtitution, after 
ſome fruitleſs efforts from artificial 
medicine; it is decided that recourſe 
ſhall be had to ſome particular water 
of medicinal powers, as a probable 
method to reſtore . health. This is an 
important period for directing a con- 
currence of treatment for ſucceeding ; 
and here we ſhall have to obſerve the in- 
telligence of the phyſician, in directing 
the attention of his patient, ſo as to 
inſure ſucceſs. We will therefore 
ſpecify a few general inſtances, adapted 
to prevailing caſes. 


In 
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In caſes of debilitated organs, ſuch 
as flatulent weak ſtomach, with ir- 
ritable weak or obſtructed viſcera, 
arifing either from age, or an impaired 
conſtitution, which is the ſame thing 
with reſpect to effects in a great mea- 
ſure. When the natural powers of 
the body, are not adequate to nature's 
intentions, and nature's laws, whether 
the caſe be called gouty or not; 1 
know of no treatment ſo judicious 
and well adapted, as that of taking 
from the natural fountain, one, two, 
or three pints of water, every twenty- 
four hours, for ſix or nine months. 
Sometimes that of Buxton, ſometimes 


that of Tunbridge, and ſometimes that 


of the Bath. 


Nature has been intelligently kind 
and beneficent, in regard to the ſtruc- 
ture of ſome of theſe ſituations, being 

© OE wonder- 
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wonderfully adapted in themſelves 


to a ſtate of indiſpoſed health. They 
are high, fituated upon chalk and 
marle, which diffuſe no moiſt ef/uvza, 
and are therefore in a ſtate of more divi- 
ded and equal atmoſphere. A tender 


ſtate of health requires this ſituation in 


a very eſſential manner, and nature hath 
here, as ſhe does in other inſtances, 
kindly anticipated the care of art. 


Buxton appears to be the, though 
nearly the eat of the acceſſible me- 


thods of natural medicine, in this 


country. It is juſtly termed, by a 
very intelligent author*, the Anglo- 


Appenine, in regard to fituation and 
production, | 


The native warmth, excited in 
the ſtructure and combination of the 


3 
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* Dr. Pearſon, 


earth 
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earth, by which the waters receive 
their impregnation and efficacy, is 
particularly ſenſible and great, by 
which means it appears to hold in 
ſolution, at the fountain head, very 
great and efficacious powers; and theſe 
were certainly known, and held in 
great eſtimation, at a very remote 
period, when a great queen“, famed 
for literature, as well as beauty, 
who vifited this famous production 
of nature, gave this expreſſive deſcrip- 


tion of it. 


Buxtona gue calidæ celebrabere nomine Lymphe, 


Forte mihi, poſthac, non adeunda, vale ! 


In Camden's time, the poſt way 
or high paved ſtreet, named Bath-gate, 


Mary queen of Scots, who in imitation of Cæſar, 
in deſcribing Feltria, compoſed the above diſtichon. 


G 4 which 


=. 
which extended ſeven miles, was 
particularly noticed as being a veſtige, 
of it's ancient uſe, and celebrated effi- 
cacy, and Philemon Holland, the firſt 
tranſlator of that famous writer, redu- 
ces the above Latin into Engliſh, in 
the following expreſſions, 


«© Buxton, that of great name ſhall be, for hot and 


* wholſome bain, 
* Farewell, for I perhaps ſhall not thee ever ſee 


c again.” 


The event of this anticipation, 
proved as prophetic to the queen of 
Scots; as the like did to Cæſar, when 
he wrote in a ſimilar way, at Feltria. 
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HE reſtorative and tonic powers 
of theſe waters are very great, 
and cannot fail of producing very 
eminent inſtances of ſucceſs, if their 


uſe be continued with a regular 
perſevering hand; and the intention 
properly concurred with in other in- 
ſtances. Obſtructions of the worſt 
tendency, thoſe of abſorption parti- 
cularly, will be totally reduced, by 
drinking them liberally; and the 
impaired organs, will be perfectly 
reſtored to their tone of action; and 

their 
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their natural functions reſumed, by 
their deobſtruent powers. 


We have frequent inſtances of debi- 
litated organs, and many troubleſome 
ſymptoms attending ſubjects, from 50 
to 60 years of age, which precede a 
ſtate of general diſeaſe and decay. 
Such as indigeſtion, flatulent ſtomach, 
Jaundice, gout, piles, &c. Theſe 
complaints if not obiviated and re- 
moved, entail a laſting ſtate of impo- 
veriſhed health. Under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, perhaps no medical reſource 
is adequate to the flow, but eftectual 
powers of thoſe natural combinations, 
reſiding in theſe waters, Their 
\ conſtituent properties are ſuch, as 
are allowed by the univerſal teſtimony 
of the firſt practitioners, to be favorable 
for reſtoring impaired organs; and 


for reſolving obſtructions, particularly 
thoſe 


1 


thoſe of the chyloporetic viſcera. Very 


conſiderable quantities of iron, are 
held in a ſtate of ſolution by fixed air; 
the firſt containing very conſiderable 
powers, of the bracing and tonic 
kind; the latter very ſpecific ones of 
acting upon, and of being received 
into the moſt minute parts of the 
vaſcular ſyſtem; and theſe being uni- 
ted to other medicinal combinations, 
a power is formed ſufficiently effica- 
cious, to reſtore the loſt and debilitated 
organs of the ſtomach, and it's appen- 
ding viſcera, to their natural tone 
and action; and, to concur with 
thoſe ſalutary powers, which reſide 
at all times ia the body, in reſtoring 
it to perfect health. 


Piles are a frequent attendant on 
decayed health, and diſtinctly prove 


debilitated parts; and no treatment 
| is 
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is ſo ſucceſsful and efficacious, as the 
very reverſe of that which is uſu- 
ally employed. Riding on horſe-back, 
or any motion adequate to it, is cer- 
tainly the beſt cure; and the effect 
of this is, to give a tone and action 
to the relaxed parts, by which means 
they will reſume their natural fitua- 
tion, office and powers. It muſt be 
evident to every one, that eaſy laxants 
are neceſſary, and to be uſed at this 
time. If there 1s great pain, and 


ſymptoms of inflammation, the appli- 
cation of leeches may be uſeful, 


where they have been much neglected; 


or that of the Saturnine Waſh cold: 
as this preparation, like all others 


from the calx of metals, appears to 


have conſiderable affinity to phlogi/ton, 


and by that power oz/y, it abates in 
a ſpecific manner, all inflammation. 


A 
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A ſingle fact from obſervation and 
experience, is really worth a thouſand 


reaſons; and in this inſtance, violent 
exerciſe, moſt certainly ſucceeds the 
beſt; and that of riding on horſe- 
back, is the moſt acceſſible. 


It happens in this inſtance, that 
fact and reaſoning, correſpond in 
reſpect to the uſe of the Saturnine 
Waſh. The firſt is proved by ex- 
periment, and the latter is illuſtrated, 
by obſerving that there 1s a power of 
attraction, or what is called afinzty, 
between this preparation of lead and 
that preternatural heat, excited by 
inflammation. But it is of more 
conſequence to mankind, in the 
helpleſs and forlorn ſtate of diſeaſe, 
to cure them by an obſervation derived 
from experience, than to ſtate a long 

train 
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train of reaſons or diſtinctions, even 
of the beſt kind. 


In the caſe of flatulence and indi- 
geſtion, ariſing, as it always does 
from debility and irritation together; 
with frequently an inflammatory diſ- 
poſition, as is evident, from ſenſations 
of heartburn; I know of nothing ſo 
judicious and right, as to give this 


1 offended and indignant organ, but little 


or no trouble with food. Leave it 
to it's own efforts, and it will prove 


to be the beſt doctrine to ab/taim. 


In gouty, and aſthmatic caſes, we 
often hear the patient declare, that if 
they could live without eating, they 
ſhould not want the Doctor. 


It is fo eflentially neceſſary to keep 
the ſtomach with very little ſupport, 


of ſolid and nutritious food, ſuch as 
produces 
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produces heat; that we ſhould deviſe 
ſome method to take off if neceſſary, 
it's ſenſations for it; in order to ob- 
tain a cure; and I can point out one, 
where I have ſeen, not only an 
aſthmatic cured, but one complicated | 
with dropſy, and in this inſtance we 
may remark, the wonderful ſalutary 
power in the human body; which a 
learned author“ has given a particular 
name, + that is ready and will exert 
itſelf, in the cure of the moſt diſeaſes, 
6 if left to its own efforts. The pre- 
| ſence of food in theſe caſes, indepen- 
dent of every thing elle, is certainly 
nugatory and pernicious, and defeats 
it's own intention; and hence the 
deſire for it ſhould be prevented. In 
the inſtance I have to relate, the 


1 


* Dr. Nicholls, + Anima Medica. 
patient, 
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patient, like the late Dr. Macauley, 


had relinquiſhed every hope, except 
that ariſing from farving. He always 
kept chewing either Turkey figs, or 
Muſcadine raiſins, without inter- 
miſſion. Sweet things are fating, 
and it proved ſo in this inſtance. 
Morning, noon and night, the pati- 
ent was chewing, and ſometimes ſwal- 
lowing the pulp; ſometimes ejecting 
it. The deſire for food vanquiſhed 
totally. He had nota ſenſation for it. 


The failure of ſtrength, was obviated 


by leſs exerciſe, and in ten weeks time, 
the diſeaſe was radically cured. 


A great deal of ſpeculative theory, 
and reaſoning might be offered, upon 
the face of this ſucceſsful caſe, but 
I ſhall diſpenſe with it, except obſerv- 
ing that we have an inſtance of very 


rapid abſorption, of watry dropſy, 


and 


n 
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and a cure performed in a very ſhort 
time, in a very eminent author“, 
whoſe ſagacity and candour, ſurpaſſes 
even his unrivalled reputation. This 
critical effort of nature, ſucceeded in 
as many hours, as in the former caſe 
took weeks; but it muſt have hap- 
pened through the ſame means, and 
by nature's own powers. It appears 
to me, that this patient who chewed 
a great deal, in courſe muſt have 
ſent a great deal of /a/iva into the 
ſtomach with his figs and raiſins. 
This ſecretion is known to poſſeſs 
ſingular properties, as well as par- 
ticular powers. How far it's imulus 
might tend to excite the abſorbents 
to action, is a matter I leave to the 
The aſthma I 


deciſion of others. 
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* Dr, Mead, Monita et præcepta medica, 
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take to be carried off entirely by the 
abſtinence, and, to have been totally 
diſtinct in it's mode of cure, from that 


of the dropſy. 


It is evident, that aſthmatic com- 
plaints muſt ariſe from a ſurcharge 
of veſſels, conſequent of repletion, and 
ſo do a great train of other diſeaſes; 
it is clearly ſo in this, from the relief 
obtained by increaſed ſecretion; by 
frequently evacuating the ſtomach; 


and by the beneficial effects of 46ſbi- 


Aence. 


A moſt eminent phyſician of this 
age®, has acquired infinite reputation 
and ſucceſs, in eſtimating this affair 
of food, as a cauſe of numerous 


mn. 
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Sir Richard Jebb, Bart. 
diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, - and to the honor of his 
intelligence and ſagacity, regulates 
his rules of practice by dealing out 
liberally, the occaſional doctrine of 
abſlinence, and frequently forbids with 
great propriety and judgment, animal 


diet, and alſo ſolid food. 
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SECTION VII. 


RAL and traditionary expreſſions 
often convey very diſtinct and 
rational intentions, well deſerving to 
be held in remembrance and uſe. We 
frequently hear people ſay, that ſuch 
food as cheeſe, bacon, falt meat, &c. 
breeds phlegm, and makes them ſhort 
breathed. The fact is evident, and 
has the full teſtimony of ſcientific cal- 
culation, as well as that of fimple 


obſervation. 


We conſtantly find ſpecimens of 
an unfiniſhed digeſtion, in ſuch ſub- 


jects as have irritable and aſthmatic 
habits ; 


[ 10 ] 


habits; days and even weeks after too 
much animal food has been taken, 


together with troubleſome ſymptoms 


intervening. This clearly indicates 
the frequent neceſſity of a ſpare diet, 
as well as that of emeticks, Not 
only the natural evacuations will be 
prevented from this cauſe, but alſo 
the ſecretions impeded by it. I know 
an inſtance of long ſtanding, where 
if the ſtomach and primary organs 
have been inflamed, and irritated 
with improper food; the patient has 
not the uſual ſecretion of urine, till 
the offended organ 1s relieved, which 
proves always to be ſurcharged. 


The gout, which is allowed to be 

a temporary inflammation; and 1s 
probably that only, but particularly 
circumſtanced; and like fever, may 
be juſtly defined by the name; 1s, 
H 3 variable 
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variable in it's form and modes of 
acceſs, by the various circumſtances 
of the ſubject, and is beſt obviated 
by a total reſtriction of animal food; 
orat leaſt giving it in ſuch ſmall 
quantities /., as to prevent ſtimulus 
and irritation ; for the ſtomach in all 
ſuch caſes, appears to be in a ſtate 
of inflammable irritability. Hence 


dejection, heart-burn, flatulence, con- 
| ſtipated bowels, &c. Fixt air com- 
bined with water, either in the natural 


ſtate, or that of impregnation; affords 
a pleaſant and acceſſible remedy, and 
a very efficacious one in the gouty 
fever, and inflammation. It's powers 
are tonic, and it diſcharges all the 
confined air from the ſtomach, which 
by being retained, cauſes a great deal 


of uneaſineſs, eructation and heat. 
It's tonic powers render it peculiarly 


grateful, and refreſhing to the patient, 
| and 


n 
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and it's paſſing off by a quick ſecre- 


tion; it attracts and carries with it, 
a great deal of heated ſtimulating 
lymph from the blood. 


When the. gouty inflammation has 
taken up it's reſidence, in the remote 
parts of the body, it will admit of a 


very ſucceſsful, as well as expeditious 


cure. If the parts are enveloped with 
flannels, moiſtened in the warm ſa— 
turnine lotion, prepared with hot 
water. It is a certain and eſtabliſhed 
fact, that the calxes of metals, par- 
ticularly that of lead, have an affinity 
with phlogiſton; in another word 
with inflammation; and conſequently 
attracts it in a rapid degree. Hence 
if the flannels are changed as often 
as the warm fluid evaporates, the pain, 
inflammation, and ſwelling, will be 
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radically cured; and without any one 


riſque of it's being premature. 


There appears to be ſomething ex- 
ceedingly frivolous and contemptible 


in that ſyſtem of calculation, which 


has been ſo much fangled, and intro- 
duced in regard to the power of 
gout, in carrying off or preventing 
other diſorders. The fa& is, we ſee 
the gout like all other diſeaſes, in it's 
ſimple and complicated ſtates; we ſee 
it without, and we ſee it combined 
with other complaints. We alſo 
obſerve other diſorders precede and 
follow it, and which are neither 
brought on, nor cured by it. It 
certainly is no other diſorder, but 
that of a texture, with thoſe of the 


occaſional and ſymptomatic kind: 


and like others of this denomination, 
is ſometimes ſlow in it's attack and 


progreſs; 
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progreſs; ſometimes ſudden and vio- 
lent, and ſometimes of a long or a 
ſhort duration ; depending upon other 
circumſtances of health, time of life, 
cold weather, and various pre-diſpoſing 
and concurring cauſes. 


There 1s one thing obvious in the 
care and treatment of this diſeaſe; and 
which unleſs it is exactly regarded 
both by the Doctor, as well as the 
patient, muſt render it additionally 
complicated. This is to eſtimate 
and conſider other circumſtances; 
ſuch as the life of the patient, and 
the common or general complaints. 
Unleſs ſuch affairs as theſe, are brought 
into recollection, I will be forward 
enough to affirm, that the ſequel of the 
treatment, will be correſpondent to 


that of the ind leading the S lind. 


SEC- 
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ISCTION VI. 


ALCULI, or ſtony concretions 
are frequently attendant on gouty 
ſubjects, and eſpecially thoſe towards 
the declining part of life, and often 
ariſe from debilitated organs. 


Whatever paſſages or cavities they 
form in, whether in the joints, or 
interſticial parts; whether in the 
kidnies, or bladder; they originate 

from, and are conſtituted of, the 
ſame matter; and from a particular 
Diatha/is in the habit. All forma- 


tions of this claſs are the ſame, 
ex- 


E 


except thoſe of bile. Bilious ſtones 
are formed of bile concreted, and 
nothing elſe; whereas the gouty con- 
cretions, thoſe of the kidnies, and 
bladder, are formed by a combination 
called /e/enite, which 1s a union of 
acid of the vitriolic quality, and 
earthy matter. There can be no doubt, 
but that a habit of body, in this ſtate, 
may be as completely and radically 
cured as an intermittent ; if the inten- 
tions of cure are adapted and followed 
uþ by exact attention. It is impoſſible 
to inſtance and enumerate the treatment 
upon paper: for tho the diſeaſe is 
ſpecifically the ſame, with reſpect to 
effecting this ſingular production, yet 
various cauſes concur to produce it, 
and theſe mult be objects of inquiry and 
attention. So far as regards medicine, 
we have to obſerve, that the fixt vegeta- 
blealkali, ſuch as the ſalt of tartar, taken 

in 
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in a ſtate of ſolution, twice in the 
twenty-four hours, in the quantity 
of thirty grains, will tend to prevent 
the future formation of calculi, as 
well as to diſſolve thoſe that are al- 
ready formed. The proceſs of it's 
operation and effect is exactly thus. 
The vitriolic acid, which is obſerved 
to be one of the conſtituent parts of 
the calculi, will be attracted by, and 
unite with, the alkaline ſalt, by / 
finity, or chemical attraction; and 
thus the combination, which formed 
the ſubſtance of the ſtone, is broken 
and diſſolved. The earthy parts are 
again detached and looſed, and the 
union of the vitriolic acid with the 
fixt vegetable alkali, forms a ſub- 
ſtance perfectly ſoluble, and not ad- 
mitting any tenacity of parts. Here 
then is an evident cure for the cal- 
culous 
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culous concretions, ſo far as regards 
a ſolvent; but that alone, is not ade- 
quate to it's being radical. To effect 
this, it muſt be eſtimated, how far 
the organs of digeſtion, abſorption, 
and ſecretion, perform their reſpec- 
tive office and function, and in what 
reſpef they are defective or redun- 


dant, 


7 8 


EEC TION . 


HERE 1s no circumſtance in 

life, that affords ſo plentiful 
a ſource of indiſpoſition, is ſo various 
and complicated, as that which ariſes 
from the cauſe of common cold. 
Nothing is more eaſy and acceſſible 
than the means of preventing this, 


and nothing more diſtinctly obvious, 
than the treatment it requires; ſo 
as to prevent it from leading to the 
common conſequence of deflux:on, 
catarrh, and pulmonary conſumption. 


Atten- 


© mas. 


Attention to habits of life and dreſs, 
is not adequate to the variety of 


atmoſphere, or even to it's ſenſible 


effects; but to conſider, which way 
we are molt acceſſible to cold, what 
parts of the body are moſt expoſed 
to the atmoſphere, and in contact 
with it, and to direct our care, to 
theſe alone, is an affair very intelli- 


gible, and perfectly within acceſs. 


In very cold weather we obſerve, 
that the air, paſſing from the lungs 


in reſpiration, does not diſſolve in 
the common atmoſphere, and there- 


fore neither diffuſed nor held in ſo- 
lution by it; but is condenſed in a 
column, and as it were, precipitated, 
or kept ſuſpended, ſo that we breathe 
the phlogiſticated air a ſecond time, 
eſpecially, it we ſtand talking in the 


open atmoſphere. 
In 
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In this ſtate of weather colds and 
inflammations are almoſt conſtant, 
unleſs we guard the common paſſages, 
in ſome meaſure adapted to breathe 
the atmoſphere a little corrected: 
or having received this certain, and 
almoſt unavoidable effect, proceed to 
relax and take off, the inflamed ſur- 
face of the parts, by breathing in 
rarified effluvia; ſuch as the vapour 
of warm water at night, with a little 
addition of vinegar, 


This ſimple and acceſſible treat- 
ment, will prevent the parts, which 
from their nature and ſituation, muſt 
have taken cold, from going into a 
{tate of inflammation, and conſequent 
ſecretion; ſo that the cold will be 


obviated, and cured in the firſt in- 


tance. 
The 


En 
The ſtomach, which muſt be 


conſidered as a primary and vital 
part, ſhould be well protected in 
very cold, as well as very moiſt 
weather; by frequently taking a 
ſmall baſon of ſome warm diluting 
drink, and to ſup it up, with as 
much vapour as poſſible. This will 
contribute to keep it diſtended as 
well as ſupported; whereby the 
acceſs of cold, damp, or morbid air, 
will be in a great meaſure impeded; 
and I have no better ſecurity within 
my eſtimation, againſt the pernicious 
tendency of all diſeaſed air, effluvia, 
cold, damp, &c. than that of 
keeping ſomething warm conſtantly 
in the ſtomach. 


We find farther additional advan-- 
tage and ſecurity againſt cold in this 


treatment, which is, that it Keeps 
I up 
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up a warm ſurface, and a tendency 
to perſpiration, in all the extreme 
parts of the body; a very material 
circumſtance, eſpecially in the decline 
of life; as it is obvious to every de- 
gree of intellect, that if your feet 
are cold, the whole body is frequent- 
ly chilled, by ſympathy. 


It is evident to every body, that 
if water is poiſoned, it will poiſon 
them that drink it. We have fre- 
quently a foul, if not a poiſoned air 


to breathe, and hence pernicious 


effects muſt follow, unleſs we uſe 
the precaution to prevent them. 


Old people ſhould never go out, 
either in very cold, or very moiſt 
air, and without taking warm broth, 
jelly, or ſome animal parts in a 
ſtate of expreſſion ; and that frequent- 


ly. 


( ns 1 


ly, In fact, in very old age they 
ſhould take a great deal in this fluid 
ſtate; and perhaps their whole ſuſte- 
nance, as it 1s beſt adapted to the 
organs of digeſtion, in this debili- 
tated ſtate of life, Hence it is 
received into the ſyſtem, without 
ſo much ſimulus, or giving fo much 
time to digeſt, and to be conveyed 
to the intention of vital ſupport, 
as it muſt occaſion in the ſtate of 
animal ſubſtance; 


The gradual and evident waſting 
in old people, indicates a more fre- 
quent and quick ſupply of vital parts, 
and ſuch as are adapted to debilitated 
organs; and hence we are led to 
obſerve, with a very great writer* 


Sir John Pringle, 4di/ertatio de marcore /enili. 
= an 


11 
and philoſopher, that frequent reple- 


tion of food, which requires little 
digeſtion, is neceſſary to ſupply the 
defect, and decays of old age. 


SEC- 
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SECTION 


PON leſſening the quantity 

of ſolid food, in the caſe of 
_ exhauſted powers, it ſhould be al- 
lowed to be more nutritious; and 


hence jellys made of animal ſubſtance, 
and other animal expreſſed juices, 


are to be ſubſtituted. 


Malt liquor, ſuch as good ale, if 
it agrees, is certainly a very excellent 
drink, particularly at night. It helps 
to finiſh the digeſtion of the day, and 
conduces to fleep. It alſo diſpoſes 

13 to 
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add 1 
to keep the bowels ſomewhat lax, 
It contains a great deal of fixt air of 
the beſt kind, being purely vegeta- 
ble; and when not too old, it has 
a great deal of the mucilaginous 
parts of the malt, which are bracing 
and nouriſhing, and contain a great 


deal of ſupport. 


The horizontal poſture, is parti- 
cularly conducive to the ſupport of 
age. A great deal of bed, is literally 

the old man's beſt cordial. In a 
, date of indiſpoſition from cold, 
ff this is a moſt material aſſiſtant to a 


ſpeedy recoyery. 


Old people muſt be their own 
phyſician, by obſervation. A draught 
of warm cordial liquor at night, to 
procure ſleep, 1s better than an opiate, 
1F If they are inclined to looſe bowels 
4 : either 


t a 1 


cither from indigeſtion, or a groſs habit, 
a little ab/tnence will be the beſt 
cure, Never fill the ſtomach at one 
time. Soft food, and boiled vegeta- 
bles of the moſt nouriſhing kind; ſuch 
as rice, broth, and aſſes milk. With 
this diſpoſition of habit, lye a good 
deal in bed; but thin people, if not 
in a decline of life, ſhould riſe 


early. 


The time beſt adapted to exerciſe, 
is after food, with thin exhauſted 
people; and before it, when there 
is obefity. The vital parts, ſuch 
as the heart and lungs, ſtomach and 
inteſtines, will be the leaſt thrown 
into a ſtate of irritation and fever in the 
latter when empty ; but with the former - 
ſubjects, thoſe parts particularly the 
hollow w:ſcera ſhould be ſuſtained, 
by the preſence of food and nouriſh- 
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ment, and in that ſtate on, irritation 


from excrciſe, will be 


avoided. 


Upon taking cold, the ſpare ſub- 
ject ſhould have great abundance of 
diluent, with the horizontal poſition, 
which conduces greatly to a ſtate of 
diffuſive perſpiration : but the cor- 
pulent ſhould have leſs drinking and 


more reſt, which will be adequate to 


the ſame effect; in which alone conſiſts 


the cure. 


In both ſubjects, and in all ſtates of 
age and condition, nothing will diſ- 
poſe ſo effectually, to obviate and 
remove the effects of cold, as breathing 
in a warm and rarified atmoſphere, 
and to this intention there ſhould 
be a fire in the room where the 


patient ſleeps, in very cold weather; 
eſpecially 


= 


eſpecially particularly if there be 
any diſpolition of affhma. Theſe 


common paſſages of cold, ſuch as thoſe 
of the head eſpecially if there be 
a difficulty of breathing through 
them; thoſe of the cheſt, ſtomach, 
&c. are always inflamed, Theſe 
parts ſhould be ſteamed or fomented 
with vapour, either by breathing 
over the ſurface of boiling water, with 
one fourth part of vinegar; or by 
keeping a large ſponge, dipped in the 
in the ſame every day, incloſed in a 
warm cloth, before the face and 
mouth, from which will iflue a 
great deal of warm vapour 


If coſtiveneſs attends age, it ſhould 
be obviated with an enema, and not 
by a medicine taken at the mouth; 
unleſs there be evident appearance of 


the cauſe originating from the firſt 
paſſages. 
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paſſages In that caſe, a ſmall 
quantity of rhubarb and aloes, ſteeped 
in mountain wine, will make the 


beſt medicine, to moſt intentions of 
this kind. 


The beſt way of preparing a medi- 
cine of this kind, will be to take 
half an ounce of ſliced rhubarb, and 
two drams of ſocotrine aloes bruiſed, 
and ſteep them in a pint of mountain 
wine for ſix days, often ſhaking the 
bottle. One, two, or three table 
ſpoonfuls for a taking occaſionally, 


SE C- 


SECTION XI. 


T has already been obſerved, that 
the effects of common cold are 
ſuch, as to lay the foundation of 
many dangerous diſeaſes, in a variety 
of inſtances. Aſthma and conſump- 
tion in their various ſtages, conſtitute 
and make up the chief. 


I] am very clear from accurate obſer- 
vation, that abſtinence, diluents, and 
occaſional emerichs, will ſucceed be- 
yond every thing elſe deviſed; in 
obviating and eradicating theſe for- 


midable complaints. This aſſertion 
correſponds 
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correſponds with reaſon and medical 
theory in every view, The ſtomach 
and it's paſſage, is always inflamed 
in theſe diſorders; and therefore, 
altogzther unfit for the reception, 
as well as inadequate to the office of 
digeſting food. Hence it is perfectly 
nugatory, and pernicious. Theſe 
parts being inflamed, as well as 
thoſe concerned in reſpiration; they 
muſt in courſe, be in a ſtate of 
increaſed ſecretion, in common lan- 
guage, full of phlegm. 


Hence the obvious neceſſity of 
emiticks; though even theſe will 
not be ſo much wanting, if the firſt 
doctrine is exactly complicd with. In 
reſpect to diluents, they contribute 
both to the ſupport of life, and to 
that of fomenting the inflamed organs, 


by which means the inflammation 
will 


1 


will be abated, and the parts allayed, 
by having their irritability ſuſpended, 
and taken off. They farther tend 
to induce, and keep a ſecretion by 
the ſkin; a very eſſential way, to 
prevent internal inflammation from 


going on. 


When the evi of ill-health, be- 
comes habitual and familiar; we are 
led into habits of accommodating 
ourſelves. to them. I have known 
aſthmatic and conſumptive people de- 
clare, that if they could live without 
eating the diſorder would be cured; 
or at leaſt very ſupportable. If there- 
fore, we can keep the ſtomach in a 
ſtate, ſo as to have no ſenfibility of 
hunger; and no ſenſations to excite 
the defire of eating; I apprehend 


it may be an effectual means, to 
obviate 
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obviate this unfortunate circumſtance; 
and hence do an eſſential ſervice to 


the patient. 


It is frequently directed for ſtick- 
liquorice, raiſins, and figs, to be 
prepared with prz/ans in theſe caſes. 


Suppoſe the patient is recommended 


to keep chewing theſe ſubſtances for 
a few days, almoſt conſtantly. The 
pulp, or conſtituent fibrous parts 
may be ejected, or occaſionally taken. 
I am clear that the ſtomach will not 
deſire food, but will be ſated without 
it. If the drinks are farinaceous, 
and frequently taken, there will be 
very little diminution of ſtrength; 
in conſequence of this treatment, more 


than there muſt have been from the 


increaſed action, in the vaſcular 

ſyſtem; and feveriſh diathæſis, if 

the reverſe was admitted. 
The 


I 09] 


The calculation between days and 
weeks, in the cure of indiſpoſition, 
is ſeldom made by the patient, ſo that 


it ends well at laſt. But I will 
maintain both in fa& and obſervation, 


as well as in theory and reaſon; that 
molt caſes will have a ſalutary ter- 


mination with this treatment, in a 
very few days; aſſiſted with warm 
cloathing and dry feet. 


In this climate, where variations 
of atmoſphere are ſo frequent; and 
when we can depend fo little upon 
calculations, in regard to heat and 
cold; moiſt and dry; a ſtill or a briſk 
air; I do not know ſo certain and 
excellent a preſervative, againſt the 
effects of it, as that of protecting 
the ſurface of the body; by fre- 
quently, if not conſtantly, wearing 
a callico or cotton garment, and 

ſometimes 
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obviate this unfortunate circumſtance; 
and hence do an eſſential ſervice to 


the patient. 


It is frequently directed for ſtick- 
liquorice, raiſins, and figs, to be 
prepared with pr/ans in theſe caſes. 
Suppoſe the patient is recommended 
to keep chewing theſe ſubſtances for 
a few days, almoſt conſtantly. The 
pulp, or conſtituent fibrous parts 
may be ejected, or occaſionally taken. 
I am clear that the ſtomach will not 
deſire food, but will be ſated without 
it. If the drinks are farinaceous, 
and frequently taken, there will be 
very little diminution of ſtrength; 
in conſequence of this treatment, more 
than there muſt have been from the 
increaſed action, in the vaſcular 
ſyſtem; and feveriſh diatbæſis, if 
the reverſe was admitted. 

The 


L af 1 


The calculation between days and 
weeks, in the cure of indiſpoſition, 
is ſeldom made by the patient, ſo that 


it ends well at laſt. But I will 
maintain both in fact and obſervation, 
as well as in theory and reaſon; that 
molt caſes will have a falutary ter- 
mination with this treatment, in a 
very few days; aſſiſted with warm 


cloathing and dry feet. 


In this climate, where variations 
of atmoſphere are ſo frequent; and 
when we can depend fo little upon 
calculations, in regard to heat and 
cold; moiſt and dry; a ſtill or a briſk 
air; I do not know ſo certain and 
excellent a preſervative, againſt the 
effects of it, as that of protecting 
the ſurface of the body; by fre- 
quently, if not conſtantly, wearing 
a callico or cotton garment, and 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes one of fine flannel next 
the ſkin; and alſo, wearing wool 
ſocks to the feet; which have a power 
of retaining warmth, and of expelling 


damp and cold. 


As the affair of preventing indiſpo- 


fition of any kind, is far preferable 


to that of conſidering a cure; I cannot 
but obſerve, that if our attention 
be directed judiciouſly to the former 


Intention, we ſhall have a much greater 


ſource of enjoyment, than by ſeeking 
the latter; and therefore ſhall take 


my leave of this part of my ſubject, 
by recommending the ſecurity of 
dry feet, and a warm protected ſur- 


face. 


| 
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SECIION EK 


HE revolutions of ſeaſons are 

periods, when particular re- 

gard and attention, ought to be given 

to the habit of living, in a fate of 

variable health, as well as to the 
covering of the body. 


We ought to be particularly diligent 
in the vernal period, with regard to 
both diet and cloathing, as well as 
to ſituation; as ſome of the latter 
are decidedly more in favor of health, 
particularly in a ſtate of old age, or 
infirmity, than others. 


The moſt important precaution 
I know, is that of getting to bed 
K early; 


Lago ] 


early; as the damp and cold, from 
the evaporation of the ſurface, is 
conſiderably increaſed at night. Next 
to it, to take a light diluting ſupper, 


and that not ſparing; in order to keep 


the ſtomach ſupported, during the 


long night; and to keep up a proper 
warmth in the extremities, and a /ax 
ſurface. This ſtate will conſtitute 
the greateſt ſecurity and preſervative, 
againſt the common cold, and inflam- 


matory diſpoſition, ſo prevalent in 


the vernal months. 


A greater quantity of boiled vege- 
table food, than animal ceteris paribus, 
will be beſt adapted, on account of 
the general prevailing cold eaſterly 
winds, inducing an inflammatory ſtate 
of fluids, joined with liberal dilu- 


ents, To obviate ſymptoms of in- 
flammation, 
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occaſional bleeding muſt be had re- 
courſe to. Keep as much from the 
common atmoſphere as poſſible; except 
when the ſun ſhines, and then uſe 
exerciſe in it, as much as is com- 
patible with ſtrength. The exerciſe 
muſt be of the kind that is moſt 
acceſſible, and beſt adapted in regard 
to the two-fold effects of being a- 
greeable, and agreeing with the con- 
ſtitution of the ſubject. 


As to fituation, it ought at all 
events, to be as free from moiſture 
and exhalation as poſſible ; and to this 


intent a little elevated, and not near 
ſtagnant water or ſwamp, the better. 


The vicinity of London, affords ſe- 
veral fituations, very favorable for 
this purpoſe. Kenſington, Brompton, 
Chelſea, and Fulham, are ſheltered, 
by the ſurrounding ridge of hills, and 
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in courſe, the ſeverity of cold from 
theſe eminencies much avoided. In 
favor of theſe, there 1s the additional 
circumſtance of a ſandy ſoil, from 
whence there is leſs evaporation, and 
theſe places are acceſſible to London. 
Occaſional reſorts to theſe piaces in 
the vernal months, will certainly 
be advantageous in every reſpect; as 
we obſerve that early vegetation, and 
} returning life, appears more early 
|" conſiderably, than in the more eaſterly 
| f and northern parts. I have obſerved 
. the double- bloſſom'd almond tree in 
bloom at Chelſea, at leaſt a month or ſix 
weeks ſooner than at Hampſtead, 
Hendon, or Kentiſh Town. This 
circumſtance clearly indicates a favo- 
rable ſituation, to a ſtate of tender 
health; in favor of a warm, as well 
as dry a atmoſphere. 
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Independant of this evident ad- 
vantage, there 1s that of it's being a 
change; amuſing, acceſſible and plea- 
fant; and like all other pleaſures 
not to be thought of, nor ſought 
after too often; being conceived 
to be requiſite, at one part of the year 


only, that is the early ſpring. Changes 
of ſituation, ſo far as they contribute, 


either to amulement, or health, muſt 
be choſen with care and delicacy. 
Their choice muſt depend a great 
deal upon circumſtances of health, 
and even with it's poſſeſſion in the 
beſt ſtate, they muſt not be reſorted 
to very often, or to ſatiety ; otherwiſe 
they will defeat their own object 
and intention, Dr. Mead*, has a 


—_—... 


Voluptates commendat, rarior uſus, Monita et 
Precepta Medica, Page 306. 
K 3 very 
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© is 1 
very juſt obſervation upon this ſubject, 
and intimates how we are to adapt 
this reſource, which the bounty and 
intelligence of Providence has thrown 
in our way, ſo as to be productive of 
it's right uſe, and happineſs to 
mankind. It has often been an 
affair of amuſement, and pleaſure to 
me, in obſerving the frequent good 
effects of removing a perſon of weak 
and indiſpoſed health, to one of theſe 
ſituations; particularly in the early 
months of ſpring. Change of object; 
change of air; change of things to 
contemplate, and other variations ; 
all contribute fomething in favor of 
the patient; and when it is conſidered 
that this ſomething is not to be found, 
but by this change; I apprehend 
that the propriety of the meaſure, 
is too evident, to require farther 


demonſtration and proof. 
After 


1 


After the vernal period has advan- 
ced; as is uſually the caſe in the 
month of May; then the atmoſphere 
will be rendered better, for a farther 
advance into the country, to meet the 
ſoft and ſweet effects of vegetable life, 
in all it's various operations, and 
ſalutary progreſſion; and to retire 
from it, when that period of vegeta- 
ble life and health is at a receſs, and 
temporary end. 
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*SECTION XIII. 


N the autumnal periods we have 
=» to obſerve, that an early recourſe 
1 ought to be had, to ad/itional warmth 
upon the ſurface of the body, with a 
view to obviate, and to prevent that 
Senſible change, which muſt and does 
1 take place, in the common atmoſ- 


1 

8 14 

1 phere. 
| 
' 
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Early fires in autumn are particu— 
larly neceſſary; as we are to conſider 


Ll that the occaſional damp, and vapour 
1 ariſing from frequent rainy and moiſt 
[ days hath never been rarified and 


done 


1 


done away by fire, in the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; ſo that there is always an ac- 
cumulation of damp air, in moiſture, 
partly from that of the nizht, and 
partly from that of moiſture from 
rainy weather : and ſometimes cold 
with it. We are likewiſe to eſtimate, 
that the evenings beginning to get 
longer, there is Jeſs ſun, and conſe- 
quently leſs dry air: and hence we 
become obſtructed in the ſurface, and 
chilly from the abſence of the ſun; 
and from moiſt air collected and 
condenſed upon the ſurfaces of paper, 
wainſcot, and plaiſter rooms. This 
circumſtance makes up the chief ſource 
of colds, and feveriſh indiſpoſitions, 
which we find attendant on thoſe that 
have a mixt reſidence in town and 
country. They come to London, to 
inhabit damp walls, damp floors, and 


frequently new painted rooms, not 
ſufficiently 


E. 208 } 


ſufficiently expoſed to ſun or dry air, 
Hence we find, that as ſoon as they 
come to live in town, they are 1n- 
diſpoſed with the effects of cold, in 
ſome way or other. Local pains 
generally called rheumatic. Inter- 
mittent fevers, uſually called autum- 
nal; for no other reaſon, than that they 
are contracted from this circumſtance 
in reſpect to time, which in regard to 
effect, would be exactly the ſame at 
all periods of the year. 


Opthalmies, and head aches, I have 
obſerved to originate from this cauſe, 
which with others, ſufficiently indi- 
cate a careful attention to this period 


of the year. 


To bring the habit of body as near 
as poſſible to the ſame ſenſations, 


and to keep it in the moſt uniform 
ſtate, 


t 1-3 


ſtate, is the moſt material part of at- 
tention, in order to enable it to paſs 
the different progreſſions of ſeaſons, 


with as little deviations as poſſible ; 
and theſe by gradual and imperceptible 


progreſſions. 


The ſtomach has particular powers 
of ſympathy and feeling ; and I have 
frequently obſerved, that it 1s the 
firſt organ to intimate the approaching 
ſeaſon of moiſture and cold; and by 
an early attention to the ſtate of this 
organ; Ihave clearly ſeen worſe conſe- 
quences anticipated. It appears hence 
that ſtomach evacuants, are particularly 
neceſſary in this ſeaion, as well as 
gentle tonicks. I believe they are; 
and therefore recommend them. 


But the moſt careful attention ought 


to be paid to thoſe conſequences, that 
always 
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always attend a diminiſhed evapora- 
tion by the ſkin; ſuch as cough, 
aſthma, and ſurcharged lungs, toge- 


ther with a prevailing diſpoſition 


in the bowels, to laxity and diarrhea. 


The increaſing elaſticity in the at- 
moſphere, together with that of cold 
and damp, in the autumnal ſeaſon, ſo 
much diſpoſe to diminiſh the ſecretion 
by the {kin ; that hence muſt ariſe an 
increaſed detivation to theſe internal 
organs, the viſcera of the thorax and 
abdomen; the clear conſequence of 
which muſt be catarrh, coughs, de- 
fluxions, and looſe bowels. Theſe 
make up the general prevalent indiſ- 
poſition of this ſeaſon of the year. 


To prevent and obviate this /{tate 


of health, we ought to begin very early 
with additional warmth upon the ſur— 


face. 


EE 


face. To keep the ſkin as nearly as 
poſſible in the ſame ſtate, with regard 
both to vital heat, and perſpiration. To 
keep the feet weil protected againſt 
damp and moiſture, whereby the 
natural exudation that way, may be 
retained and kept up; to promote 
which, occaſional recourſe may be 
had to the foot bath, at night, with - __- 
wool ſtockings, or ſocks for the : 


day. 
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By a cautious and judicious atten- 
| tion, to the firſt month of the autum- 
|; nal ſeaſon, you will obviate it's unfavo- 
| rable tendency, and enable the ſubject 
to paſs over the enſuing winter, with 
great proſpect of regular health; and 
through want of it, hence will begin 
a train of ill ſymptoms, that will 
probably lay a foundation, for the 


very worſt ftate of it, through tae 
ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding periods of this dreary 
ſeaſon. A little increaſe of reſt at 
night, will greatly contribute to pre- 
vent the ill-effects of diminiſhed 
warmth in the air; by inducing an 
increaſed diſpoſition to perſpiration. 


I The horizontal poſture 1s particularly 
01 favorable, to this very ſalutary ſecre- 
1 tion. 

1 

1 
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SECTION am 


T is very obſervable, that the effects 


of imagination, and the impulſe 


of idea, have very particular powers in 
increaſing, more than in diminiſbing the 
exacerbations of diſeaſe, in all it's 
ſtages and progreſſions. Hence it 
becomes a very eſſential, and impor-— 
tant object of attention, to direct and 
manage t he ſubject in this ſtate, ſo as to 
prevent theſe powers from interfering 
with thoſe of nature's own intentions; 
and ſo prevent her efforts from ta- 
king place, as wel! as thoſe of medi- 
eine. The functions and powers of 

the 
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the human body are ſuch, that in a 
ſtate of morbid irritability, they will 
become retrograde; and natural inten- 
tions defeated, by the common influence 
of apprehenſion, fear, and terror; 
and indeed, we have memorable in- 
ſtances of extraneous effects from 
this impulſe, even in a ſtate of perfect 


health. 


The faculties of the mind when the 
body is indiſpoſed, are wonderfully 
weakened, by attention and curioſity, 
to it's ſtate and fituation; and the 
impreſſions of care and tender regard, 
for the ſafety of our own exiſtence, 
are always preſent. From hence we 
obſerve with concern, a total perverſion 
of nature's intentions in this inſtance; 
as the powers of intellect, were cer- 
tainly intended for the uſe and benefit 


of mankind, and not for their miſery 
an d 


1 


and deſtruction ; but ſuch is the inca- 
pacity of the mind, under the influence 
of diſeaſe and ill-health, that the 
reaſon and reflection are frequently 
interpoſed in vain, and the beſt demon- 
ſtrations of them are very ineffectual. 


Though this be true in general, 
in regard to the pernicious effects of 
thought, by producing a ſenſible in- 
creaſe of diſeaſe; yet, ſo infinite is 
wiſdom, that we ſee ſome inſtances 
when it has evidently ſaved the patient's 
life, and cured a very terrible diſeaſe; 
ſo that we here havea clear illuſtration 
of the truth of this poetic aſſertion*. 


Dr. MeadFf, gives two ſingular 


inſtances of the extraordinary powers of 


pI n 


She eternal art, induceth good from ill.” 
+ Monita et præcepta Medica. Page 81. 
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fear and terror, in the cure of two pa- 
tients, The firſt a young lady, who 
from a bad habit of body, fell into an 
aſcites, At a great progreſs of the 
diſorder, when ſhe was very exhauſted 
and worn down, ſhe took up very 
ſtrong impreſſions of fear and terror, 
which ſhe had been an entire ſtranger 
to before. This brought on great 
exertions to ſtrength and natural 
powers, which critical circumſtances 
being judicicuſly aſſiſted, by that diſ- 
tinguiſhed phyſician, this patient 
perfectly recovered her health, when 
a little before it was given up as a loſt 


caſe. 


The other patient was alſo a young 
ſubject, in a ftate of pulmonary 
conſumption in the worſt ſtage. En- 
thuſiaſm, producing a temporary de- 
lirium, excited very ſenſible good 


77 ; 


1 


effects; and the original diſeaſe from 
hence abated, and gradually wore off. 
It ſeems that the terrors of imagination 
in this caſe, were greatly heightened by 
the repreſentations made by ſpiritual 
guides, as if, (as the judicious author 
obſerves) the happineſs of the next, 
was to be acquired, by the miſeries of 
this world. 


From theſe inſtances, this great 
phyſician makes this judicious obſer- 
vation, “ Aliquiſque malo, fuit uſus in 
24lo, and this aiſertion may certainly 
be proved, in ſome very ſingular ſub- 
jects; but in general the very reverſe 
actually happens. It is very evident, 
that while the faculties of the mind, 
are in a ſtate of great cxertion ; thoſe 
of the body, ſuſtain a tempora y ſuſ- 
penſion; and hence, a new arrange= 
ment is given to the ſyſtem, which 
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in moſt caſes, is unfavorable both to 
the recovery of health, and it's preſer- 
vation. I know diſorders ſo ſenſibly 
increaſed, and kept up by mental 
irritation and inquietude, that the 
patient could not bear the leaſt idea, or 
impreſſion, with regard to his fituation 
and ailment, without evident riſk of 
rendering every meaſure, and every 
effort, retrograde and abortive. 


Notwithſtanding we can ſometimes 
diſcover inſtances of ſalutary effects, ari- 
ſing from increaſed agitation and irrita- 
bility ſuch as were noticed by Dr. Mead, 
yet, the reverſe ſtate is certainly the beſt 
ſuited to nature's powers and nature's 
laws, and in courſe, the beſt adapred 
to medical intentions ; and therefore, 
every concurrence of this method, 
ſhould be an object of great regard 


and conſideration to the practitioner: 
SE C- 
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SECTION XV. 


O gain time, in order to have 
repeated opportunities to exa- 
mine and aſcertain the diſeaſe, it is 
aſſuredly neceſſary to obviate the diffi- 
culties 'of the patient, and allay all 
impreſſions of danger and apprehenſion. 


Independent of the advantage we 
obſerve, from this acceptable and 

grateful ſervice of releaſing the mind 
from it's difficulties, we can evidently 
detect ſubſtantial and permanent good 
effects upon the diſeaſe, with regard 
to criſis and termination. 


| "381 F 
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J have ſeen inſtances when the 
variolous eruption, and other ſuppu- 
rative inflammations, have come to 
a favorable criſis, and made rapid 
progreſſions to that ſtate, after the 
patient had loſt the impreſſions of 
having the ſmall pox. While theſe 
exiſted, no apparent effort was made 
to that falutary ſtate; but the moment 
they ceaſed, the progreſs was ſenſible 
and deciſive. The ſame thing happens 
in regard to moſt ſkin inflammations, 
particularly the herpes and eriſepilas. 
No diſorders I know, are led on to 
ſuch ſtates of increaſed exacerbation, 
from agitation, as theſe evidently are; 
indeed, I believe that they are fre- 
quently brought into exiſtence by 2r- 
ritability only. In fact, I have obſerved 
caſes when it was clearly ſo, beyond 
a doubt. 


But 


1 


But to diſpenſe with reaſoning, as 
well as fact, and both together in 
this caſe, the affair is like that of 
death, certainly beſt in a ſtate of total 
ignorance; and if poſſible oblivion. 
Every circumſtance in reſpect to both, 
ſuffers much by anticipation, and very 
much the ſame, with every degree 
of intellect, from the philoi/vher down 
to the ideot. For under the conflict 
of morbid irritation, the former is 
brought into a ſtate of Humility, very 
nearly egual to that of the latter. In 
regard to the competency of their 1deas, 
reſpecting their own ſituations. 


There is ſomething very acceptable 
and pleaſing, in obviating the laſſitude 
and anxiety of the ſick, and by leaving 
the ſenſations of the patient quiet and 
and eaſy. This opiate revocate animos, 
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maſtumque timorem mittite, will effect- 
ually compoſe the mind, and exhilerate 
the patient, more than an opiate, 


draught, or pill. 


The impreſſions of hope, procure 
more ſucceſsful remiſſions, and give 
more effectual efforts to the natural 
powers of the body, than thoſe de- 
Fective and occafional ones, that may 
be reſorted to, and ſought after in the 
ſkill of the apothecary's ſhop. The 
firſt gives effort to the whole; the lat- 
ter to a part only. The whole 
faculties are occupied and filled up, 
by the pleaſing ſenſations of hope, and 
expectation; and give that diffuſive 
animation and life, ſo juſtly and fo 
finely deſcribed, by this beautiful 
diſtichon, 


Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd,” 
90 It power it's bliſs, which fills up all the mind.“ 
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The powers and faculties of life, 
that are produced and called forth, 
by the means of this medical auxihary, 
are amazing ſucceſsful in the cure of 
diſeaſe in every way; and is therefore 
to be conſidered, and uſed as a cordial; 
but with this eſſential advantage, that 
unlike other cordials, it's effects are 
durable and permanent, and it never 
leaves the patient worſe for it's uſe, 
nor does it impair or wear out the 
bodily organs. The ſtructure of the 
human mind, is made up to delicate 
and tender parts, and therelore requires 
the hand of cultivation, and judicious 
care. It is naturally formed to hope 
and expectation, and is ever acceſſible 
to theſe impreſſions but this plant 
is like every good one of tender growth, 
and eaſily unpaired. It hence becomes a 
buſineſs of that delicacy, which will re- 
quire ſkill, judgment, and ability, to ma- 

3 nage 
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nage and direct: but, there is no 
ſituation of human difficulty either 
natural, or acquired, but what will 
admit of this reſource, and it's effects 
are very correſpondent to thoſe of 
harmony; and I will therefore take 
leave of it, by giving it this Title 
Dulce Lenimen Medicorum. 
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SECTION ͤ — 


HE habits of life, and the 
manner of living, if not 
judiciouſly adapted, very much diſ- 
pole to produce both temporary and 
permanent diſeaſe, in a variety of 


inſtances: and hence, attention in 
this affair, will conſtitute the beſt 
fund of medical aſſiſtance. 


It is not ſufficient for ſalutary inten- 
tions, that we regard methodically, 
what is well, and what is ill adapted, 
or 
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or, in other words, what does agree, 
and what does not, but to notice with 
vith particular attention, the exact 
ſtate of health, at theſe different 
periods; as from hence we may 
calculate particular reaſons for the one 
and the other; and therefore either 
chooſe or avoid the ſame at future 
times, with great advantage and 
propriety. Neither aliment nor me- 
dicine, is to be totally ſet aſide and 
avoided, from the circumſtance of 
it's being either haſtily, injudiciouſly, 
or unſucceſsfully adopted and -uſed. 
For obſervation clearly proves, that 
the very ſame at other times, and under 
ſome variations of health, have ſuc- 
ceeded perfectly well: and the ſame 
conſideration is to be had in regard 
to guantity, as well as that of 
quality. 


The 
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The powers of health and life are 
variable in themſelves, and are never 
permanently the ſame; and hence we 
may evidently obſerve, why regimen, 
and all medical rules muſt be adapted, 
to the particular ſtate of theſe powers. 
Herein the faculty of judgment and 
ability is requiſite; and unleſs man- 
kind have theſe to exerciſe, or engage 
the knowledge of others; 1t is impoſſi- 
ble for them either to poſſeſs long 
health, or reaſonable pretenſions to 
the poſſeſſion of it. Some ſituations 
of life are certainly more favorable 
to the preſervation of health than 
others. And theſe appear in many 
inſtances to be ſuch, as are of inferior 
condition. This appears not to be 
properly eſtimated, and to be aſſertion 
without proofs, in reſpect to poor 
people and labourers only. 


The 
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The vices and filth of the common 


people, are certainly greater ſources 
of ill-health and deſtruction, than 


the better ſort, who have in ſome 
meaſure, the means of obviating ſuch 
as attend them. 


The ſtate of life in reſpect to habits, 
the beſt adapted to health, appears to 
be that, wherein the exerciſe of faculty 
and employment is molt required, as 
the means of ſupport; and wherein 
mankind cannot be left to the entire 
purſuit and choice of their own 
deſires, without the intervention of 
ſome buſineſs, which is till a certain 
period of life, requiſite to keep them 
in health, and from the zdl/eneſs of vice. 
Hence, 


Viwitur exiguo melias, 
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Is an aſſertion perfectly well adapted 
to ſociety in general ; and, I believe, 
is a much better ſecurity againſt 
diſeaſe, and the neceſſity of medical 


aſſiſtance, than the beſt rules of ſcience 
and of medicine. 


The whole affair conſiſts in reconcil- 
ing ourſelves to thoſe ſituations, as 
being the fit ones, deſigned for the 
numbers, and not for a few ; and hence 
make us attached to their duties and 
purſuits, which alone ſhould make up, 
and conſtitute the chief attention of 
our lives. A great deal of fitting and 


quiet after meals, particularly after LY 


dinner, which is uſually the fulleſt, 
is certainly injudicious. C@ferrs pa- 
ribus, Indolence and inaction of the 
whole body, will certainly induce an 
inactivity of it's parts, and different 

organs, 
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organs, and they will loſe their due 
tone and exertion, from the circum- 
ſtance of ination. To obviate this 
defect, it has been very judiciouſly 
thought, that laughing and talking is 
neceſiary, which is certainly a uſeful 
auxiliary, to digeſtion and ſecretion ; 
but the aſſiſtance of general exerciſe 
ſuch as moderate walking, ſeems 
better adapted to prevent a radical 
defect. We breathe better air out 
of a room, wliere ſeveral ſtay, than 
in it; and whete the beſt air is, 
the organs of reſpiration perform their 
function more free, eaſy, and deliberate; 
and by their action, the office of the 
ſtomach, and it's digeſtion 1s more 
accellerated, as well as that of the 
inteſtines, whereby conſtipation is 
prevented ; and all the inconvenience, 
of a coſtive habit of body. 


One 


E 


One evident advantage muſt ariſe, 
from the circumſtance of not ſitting 
long at meals, above that of all 
others material; which is that of 
not going into exceſs. Long dinners 
lead us into the habit of making 
ſeparate and diſtinct meals at the 
ſame time. For, it is a meal to drink, 
as well as to eat. Every thing we 
drink except water, muſt undergo the A 
proceſs of digeſtion; that is, a decom- 
poſition of it's parts, whatever they 
are, before they can ſerve the purpoſes 
of life and ſecretion. 80 that the 
ſtomach and it's appending organs of 
digeſtion, has twice the labour and 
effect to perform; independent of the 
occaſional he/þ of fruits, &c. uſually 
produced, in order to protract the 
dinner materials. 
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In regard to fruit, it certainly is 
uſed to the beſt advantages, during the 


_ receſs of meals; daring the intervening 


times. As the powers of the ſtomach 
at thoſe periods, are much at liberty 
to digeſt it, and to render it's natural 
flatulence, leis oppreſiive and trouble- 
ſome to this organ. Indced I apprehend 
in many ſubjects, that this is the only 
time they can be digeſted, and ſervice- 
able. For unleſs they are digeſted, 
the fixed air contained in them, cannot 
be ſeparated; and hence, by retaining 
that conſtituent part, they become 
heating, ſurcharge the ſtomach, and 
produce lovie bowels, in which caſe 


it paſſes off crude and undigeſted. 


It is the greateſt advantage in gene- 
ral, to go to bed with a finiſhed 


digeſtion ; as in the horizontal poſture, 


powers 
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powers to exert, to this intention. 
Next to this, in favor of health, is to 
go to bed early, with a view to early 
riſing; both of which has infinite 
advantages, except ſome particular 
circumſtance ſtands in the way. 


Nothing diſpoſes to ſtrengthen the 
natural powers ſo much, as exerciſe 
and motion, in the early part of the 
day, when they are at liberty, and 
diſcumbered of every extraneous load. 


To this intention, an evacuation down= 
wards, is eſpecially necef.ary every 


morning. It is more material at that 
time, than at any other period in the 
twenty-four hours; as we are clear, 
that every thing is fit and dv'y prepa- 


red in digeſtion ; and therefore what 


remains behind is excrementitious only, 
and ought to paſs through the body. 
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The exerciſe and employment of 
one hour, in the early part of the day, 
is of more ſervice in bracing and giving 
tone to the body, than any ſubſequent 
two hours. And hence it is we 
obſerve, that old healthy people, have 
been early riſers, and uſed early exer- 


ciſe. 


If a due regard is had to the inten- 
tions of life, we ſhall find it to conſiſt 
of a ſeries of comfort and happineſs; 
the purſuit and attainment of which, 
depends a good deal upon the circum- 
ſtance of health. For without the 
_ poſſeſſion of this eſſential, the others 


are ideal, and nugatory. 


This, therefore, conſtitutes an affair 
of attention and care to every indivi- 
dual; and to this intention, nature 
has given us faculties adapted to ob- 

ſervation, 


* 


i 


ſervation, and feelings, that makes us 
tender of our own exiſtence. 


We hence are led to obſerve, the 
propriety of regarding health and life, 
as an aftair of amuſement and pleaſure, 
and to be careful not to let any impreſſi- 
ons of anxiety or diſtreſs, invade our 
internal feelings, in reſpect to it's 
duration and period. For if our care 
of one or the other, has this for it's 
object, every effect to protect and 
prolong it, well be znefficacious and 
retrograde: and I cannot introduce 
a more juſt, and a more beautiful 
diſcription, of the right eſtimate of 
this matter, than what an eminent 
writer has expreſſed, 

Palme la vertu, ſans rudeſſe 


Paime le plaiſir, ſans moleſſe 
) 1 
L'aime, la vie, et nf'en, crains point la fin, 
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The natural diſeaſes of mankind, 
individually are few, and ſeldom in 
compariſon with thoſe that are pro- 
duced from a want of intelligence 
and care. Hence having a due regard 
to what is adapted to each particular 
habit of body, will give us a much 
better proſpect and chance, to the 


poſſeſſion and enjoyment of health; 


than by occaſional appeals to the 
powers of medicine, which are from 
the beſt obſervations, limited, pre- 
carious, and very inadequate to thoſe 


of diſeaſe. 


The ſenſible and evident effects of 
regimen and exerciſe, ſhould ever be 
the criterions for eſtimating their 
propriety and ſalutary powers; and, 
therefore, we are to form our manner 
of life, from the known and viſible 


peculiarity of our own organs; which 
are 
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ate endowed with ſenſations to that 
intelligent purpoſe, and theſe point 
out to every man, what he ought to 
adopt, and what he ought to avoid. 
In this ſimple affair I take it, reſides 
our chief antidote to diſcaſe, as well 
as the beſt means to obviate it's ten- 
dency and influence. | 


There appears to be ſomething 


eſſential, in occaſional variations, both 
of exerciſe and regimen ; particularly 
of the former, in regard to their ſalu- 
tary effects, probably from the cir- 
cumſtance of ſome variations of natural 
powers, Judgment and choice muſt 
here be conſulted, and adapted to 
concur with the right intention. We 
have an obſervation in a great Poet, of 
the Auguſtan age*, which appears 
exactly to correſpond with this idea. 


— _ 
— — 


* Multa dies, variuſque Labor. 
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Though the riding on horſe-back, 


be an excellent diſcipline in many 
caſes, yet in ſome ſubjects that have 
weak irritable viſcera, a great deal 
of increaſed indiſpoſition ariſes, It 
is impoſſible to deſcend to enumerate 
inſtances, of the good or ill effects of 
regimen and exerciſe. Theſe being 
objects of nice attention, and accurate 

inveſtigation, totally depending on 
zdiofyncraſy of every particular caſe. 
In a right diſtinction of theſe, and by 
a judicious regard to all other circum- 
ſtances of the patient's health; we are 
able to calculate the treatment, with 
the beſt probability of ſucceſs, and the 
moſt reaſonable claim to it. To this 
intention, we muſt regard every caſe 
with diligence and care; and by repeat- 
ed attention and obſervation, and 
nothing elſe, we can come to the 


right eſtimate of it ; and conſequently 
to 
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to the moſt ſucceſsful means of treat- 
ment. 


I know of no books, that can 
teach the medical practitioner, but 
theſe. None have ſuch accurate cha- 
racters, and intelligent language; and 
to theſe I would adviſe every one to 
appeal and conſult. If there be any 
guide more faithful, and leſs ſubject 
to deluſion; I finiſh theſe obſerva- 
tions, by calling upon him who is in 
poſſeſſion of it, to communicate it 
for the benefit and information of ſo- 


ciety. 


Si quid noviſiit, rectius iſtis. 


Candidus imperti.—— 
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CONTAINING 
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A SUCCESSFUL METHOD 


OF TREATING THE 


ASTHMA AND DROPSY. 
75 


HE Aſthma, however variable 
in its progreſſion and changes, 


however different in it's attack and 
remiſſion, originates from very {imple 


and evident cauſes; and ſo in courſe 
muſt meet with the moſt permanently 
ſucceſsful treatment, when it is adapt- 
ed to theſe radical ſources, and cal- 
culated to obviate the diſcaſe in the 
firſt inſtance, 


It 
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It is obſervable, that this very 
troubleſome affection of the lungs, 
and diaphragm, though ariſing from 
a combination of circumſtances, and 
various prediſpoſing cauſes, is Hpeci⸗ 
fically two-fold, and may be therefore 
exactly aſcribed, either to debilitated 
organs, or ſurcharged veſſels. 


The general and moſt prevailing 
Aſthma, is of the latter origin, eſpe- 
cially in young ſubjects; though we 


ſometimes obſerve evident indications 


of a joint concurrence, which ren- 
ders the diſeaſe more complicated and 
difficult. 


Sometimes, the too great a deriva- 
tion to the lungs, will entail and 
connect with it, a debility and con- 
valeſcence of theſe organs of reſpira- 

tion, 


1 


tion, without any primary and original 
defect of tonic powers; and hence we 
have the complicated diſeaſe, induced 
ſimply from the preſence and irritation 
of too much circulation in the vaſ- 


cular ſyſtem of the lungs. 


Indeed, when we confider the fine 
minute ſtructure of theſe organs, and 
their important office, together with 
the frequency and impetuoſity of their 


action, and alſo the great quantity of 


fluid they have to propel, we ſhall 
not be at a loſs to account for the 
frequency of a difhcult and impeded 
circulation of blood through them, 


and conſequently aſthma and other 


pulmonary aftections. 


As we do not propoſe to enter into 

a diſcuſſion of the doctrine of reſpi- 
ration, with regard to the change 
produced upon the vital fluids, by 
that 
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that ſingular proceſs of life; we ſhall 

proceed to conſider the treatment and 
care of this diſtreſſing and vexatious 
diſeaſe, as totally depending on the 
two circumſtances of plethora, or 
full veſſels, and that of convaleſcence, 
or weaknels of parts. 


Local diſeaſes, and local affections, 
are always moſt acceſſible to the 
ſacceſsful application of medical 
treatment; and hence, nothing is 
more circuitous and defective, than 
the mode of treating this, and many 
other diſeaſes, by traverſing their 
whole ſyſtem to come at it. As the 
ſeat of this diſeaſe is aſcertained by 
the parts that are affected by it; 
where is the objection to attacking 
it, by applying the remedy to that 
part only, where it firſt took up it's 
reſidence? In other words, why 

follow 
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follow the diſeaſe in the rear, and not 
attack it in the front? In purſuing 
one doctrine, we frequently obſerve 
that the whole ſubject becomes diſ- 
eaſed, by time, by evacuations, and 
by weakneſs, aided by a low regimen, 
in attempting to remove the diſeaſe of 


ſome particular part. 


Herein we ſce medical practitioners 
engaged in a very unſucceſsful and in- 
adequate purſuit; as, we ſeldom can 
overtake the diſeaſe, and it's progreſ- 
ſions are uſually more rapid, than 
thoſe made by medicine, in the uſual 
and eftabliſhed form; and, the latter, 
is ſeldom adequate to it's pretenſions. 


I would not exhauſt nor impair the 
general ſyſtem, in order to obviate 
and remove the diſeaſe of a particular 


organ, provided that organ be not 
ſcated 
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ſeated out of the reach and power 
of topical means, conveyed in ſome 
way or other; nor would I ſuffer a 
diſeaſe ſo ſituated, to be lengthened 
out to a future day, by ſuch circuitous 
treatment, when opportunity occurs to 
deſtroy it in it's firſt tage, and in the 
firſt inſtance. 


Aſthma ariſing from full veſſels, 


and ſurcharged lungs, may in general 


be very ſoon cured, by promoting an 
increaſed ſecretion, or in other words, by 


inducing an early and copious expecto- 
ration, which is nature's cure; and 
to this intention, nature directs her 
efforts, by inducing a cough, and 


frequent laborious reſpiration. 


It is very bbſervable, that the par- 
ticular ſtate of atmoſphere, has very 


great effects upon aſthmatic ſubjects 
of 


1 


of every denomination, by forming, 
increaſing, or diminiſhing the pa- 
roxyſms. As air is a fluid, we are 
led to the obvious calculation, that 
fluids in the form of efluvia, conſti- 
tute the moſt beneficial applications, 
in caſes of aſthma. 


Camphor, Benzoin, and Styrax, 
and many other volatile and fragrant 
gums, give off very eſſential parts in 
effluvia; and, in that ſtate, may be 
very eaſily and effectually conveyed, 
through the whole ſyſtem of the 
reſpirable organs; whoſe parts being 
membranous, and extremely vaſcular, 
cannot fail to have their ſtricture, and 
inflammation preſently and ſenſibly 
abated; and a copious diſcharge of in- 
flammatory mucus; hence muſt enſue 


to the eſſential benefit of the diſtreſſed 


patient. 


N „ 
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At the ſame time, that this proceſs 
of inhalation is going on, which ſhould 
be from a conſiderable ſurface, with 
a view to get as much as poflible 
admitted, by the different paſſages of 
the mouth and noſtrils, the patient 
ſhould be kept up to the knees, in hot 
ſea-water ; or what is much the ſame 
thing, Bay-ſalt diſſolved in common 
water, in the proportion of a pound 


to ſix gallons. 


I have frequently obſerved, in the 
aſthmatic, as well as gouty inflam- 
mation, and when both diſeaſes have 
concurred at the ſame time, an ama- 
Zing rapid ſucceſs attending this latter 
proceſs, The diaphragm, and all 
other parts muſcular, concerned in 
reſpiration, have been preſently relea- 


{ed from their ſtricture and difficulty, 
which 
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which may be eaſily accounted for, 
by referring it to the doctrine of revul- 
ſion and derivation, 


This double proceſs of fomenting 
the lower extremities, and that of in- 
haling at the ſame time, ſhould be 
followed up, and perſiſted in, twice, 
perhaps three or four times in the 
twenty-four hours, as indications 
required. 


With reſpect to medicines, by the 
ſtomach, I know of none that ſurpaſs jd 
the ſimple oxymel, and paregoric * 
elixir. A table- ſpoonful of the former, 
with forty drops of the latter, three or if 
four times in the twenty-four hours, f 
in a tea-cup of any diluent. i 


In ſome caſes a double iſſue, or ſeton 
upon each fide, nearly in the direction 
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of the diaphragm, is extremely bene- 
ficial and neceſſary. 


As it 1s very obſervable that the 
aſthmatic ſubject is always beſt, with 
reſpect to the important affair of reſpi- 
ration in the ere& poſture, we ſhould 
conſider how to avoid the very miſchie- 
vous conſequences of the ſupine and 
and horizontal; which if judiciouſly 
adapted, will be of the moſt eſſential 
ſervice ; not only to palliate and relieve, 
but to prevent ſubſequent returns. 


The poſture of the body for reſt and 
ſleep, is what we ſhould dire& the 
attention of the patient to. It ſhould 
as near as poſſible, correſpond with 
that of the erect. 


The bed ſhould confiſt of hair-ma- 


traſs, and pillows of the ſame, and they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, that the whole 
trunk of the body, as well as the cheſt 
and head, ought to be ſo much raiſed 
as to put the body in a middle ſtate, 
or half ſitting and half horizontal ; 
and, in this poſture, all the vital and 
involuntary motions are performed, 
with as little difficulty to the weak 


and impaired organs of reſpiration 


and circulation, as poſſible, 


One rule ſhould be certainly obſer- 
ved, as efſential to procure eaſy nights, 
and alſo good days; which is, to keep 
the ſtomach as empty as pcfſivle, at 
the ſame time duly ſupported, with 
aliment, of the mucilaginous kind, 
diveſted of all fat, and unctuous parts; 
and the bowels evacuated ; eipecially 
ſo before going to bed, as by theſe pre- 
cautions the muſcles concerned in reſ- 

N 2 piration, 
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piration, have moſt liberty to act, and 
perform their motions free and eaſy. 


An electary or Linctus, prepared 
in the following order, I have fre- 
quently known ſucceed in this inten- 
tion, when taken freely. Take of 
the beſt Muſcadine raiſins ſtoned, 
or Corinthian figs, and beat them 
well in a marble mortar, and add 
by ſmall gradations, as much vinegar, 
or ſimple oxymel, as will with a good 
deal of mixing, form it into a ſoft 
electary: of which the patient may 
take a half ſpoonful every two or three 
hours, or more frequently if neceſſary. 


As to the affair of fumigation, it 1s 
ſometimes beſt to uſe the effluvia of 
camphor, eſpecially where the aſthmatic 


affection ariſes from weakneſs, and 
irritability ; 


1 


irritability; ſometimes the benzoin, 
and frequently the ſtyrax. 


To uſe the camphor, rub two drachms 
of it, with three or four drops of recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine to a powder. Then 
put it in a pint pewter-veſſel, and pour 
upon it a pint of boiling water, which 
makes camphor julep. The camphor 
will begin to paſs off immediately in 
ſtrong effluvia, which the patient is to 
breathe over, keeping the ſurface of 
the pot, as near as poſſible to the 
mouth. Continue to breathe the va- 
pour, as long as it gives off any; and 


repeat this proceſs, twice, three, or 
four times in the twenty-four hours, 1 


In ſome caſes, boiling vinegar is | ; 
preferable to that of water ; eſpecially \ 
when there is great debility, and F 
puſtular excoriation of the paſſages. 
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The benzoin and ſtyrax, give off 
their moſt eſſential parts in rectified 
ſpirit, and therefore make a ſtrong 
ſolution in tincture. Two, or three 
ounces of the tincture of either put in 
pewter veſſel, and a pint of boiling 
water, poured upon it; the balſamic 
and healing part of the gum, will paſs 
off in effluvia, and enter the ramifica- 
tions of the trachea, and be received 
into fine pulmonary veſſels; in conſe- 


quence of which, the exacerbations of 
thoſe parts, will be allayed; and by 


repeated applications, totally cured. 


The ſucceſs attending fomentation 
applied to inflamed parts, is generally 


known and acknowledged; and hence 


we are led to the obvious concluſion, 
that the inflamed, and ſurcharged ſur- 
face of the lungs, muſt have the increaſed 
* action 
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action of veſſels abated, and the in- 
flammatory diathefis carried off, by 
relaxing the parts, and conſequently 
by increaſing their ſecretion. 


When there is debility of parts and 
irritation only, without any tendency 
to expectoration, I do not ſee why the 
tonic medicines may not be applied, 
in the ſtate of effluvia with ſucceſs. 
The fact is, they may be uſed with 
great ſucceſs, particularly the bark, 
chamomile flowers, caſcarilla, &c. 


It is not infrequent, eſpecially with 
people in the decline of life; that the 
ſerous and lymphatic parts of the 
blood, from weak and exhauſted 
veſſels, become obſtructed, in the 
cellular membrane, immediately un- 
der the ſkin; and hence, occaſion 
ſwellings in the lower extremities, and 

; ſometimes 
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ſometimes in the abdomen, attended 
with a cold and inſenſible ſcin. This 
appearance is uſually conſidered as the 
incipient dropſy; and, in fact it is ſo, 
and will often terminate in an aſcites, 
eſpecially if there be diſeaſed viſcera. 


As this appearance and diſeaſe, fre- 
quently attends the aſthmatic ſubject, 
and from the circumſtance of the dif- 
ficulty which attends the return of the 
blood, from the inferior, to the ſupe- 
rior parts, mult often occur; I conceive 
there will be no impropriety in con- 
ſidering it, as a conſequence of it; 
and hence, we are led, to comment 
and ſubjoin our obſervations to it. 


As we obſerve a remarkable cold- 
neſs, and inſenſibility of the ſkin, as 
well as incapacity of flexibility; we 
are led to the evident idea, of the 

neceſſity 
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neceſſity of reſtoring life, elaſticity, and 
vigour to that part, as a moſt eſſential 
mean, to impede the progreſs of the 


diſeaſe. 


As the maxim of 


Venienti occurrite morbo, 


Is in every man's idea, I ſhould propoſe 
to follow up this intention, by an 
early uſe of friction, either by the 
naked hand, or by means of the artificial 
warmth, explained in page 72, and 73, 
remembering well to begin at the lower 
part, and continue upward ozly; as 
the diminiſhed action of veſlels, is in 
the refluent circulation, and the ſkin; 
hence, we ought to avoid the common 
mode of friction, and apply it from 


below, upward, | 
As 
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At the ſame time, we muſt pay a 
cautious attention, to give an increaſed 
tone and action to the general ſyſtem, 
and particularly to that of the vital 
parts, the ſtomach and inteſtines ; by l 
invigorating the habit with liberal 
quantities of Chalybeat wine, Old 
Hock, Madeira, and bark, in ſuitable 
and alternate quantities, taking care 
to avoid the vulgar error of giving ; 
them together; as the ſtomach is a | 
very delicate organ, and ought not to 
be offended by frequent repetitions of 
medicine: hence, ſhall be led to ob- 
ſerve the advantage of giving an ample 
doſe at once or twice in the twenty- 
four hours; and the dictetic wines 
at due intervals, As the ſtomach 
has great variations and peculiarities, 
we ſhould be very careful not to of- 
fend this important organ, by giving 

: | much 
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much medicine, or to attempt the 
cure in this way. 


As we find that either the increaſed 
action, or increaſed bulk of the viſ- 


cera of the thorax and abdomen, 


will frequently cauſe a diminiſhed 
return of circulation from the inferior 
parts, particularly from the lower 
extremities; it remains for us to de- 
viſe an adequate aſſiſtance, for theſe 
parts to reſiſt this diſpoſition, by an 
increaſed tone and ſtrength. 


The patient ſhould be in the horizon- 
tal poſition, when the topical applica- 
tion 1s uſed, with a view to give the beſt 
chance of preventing the lymphatic 
fluids return to the depending parts; 
prior to which, the ſtomach ſhould 


be protected and fortified, with a 


proper 
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proper drink, of the ſtrengthening 


and reſtorative kind, before enume- 
rated. 


As the blood, and habit of body, 
1s generally impoveriſhed, and in ſome 
meaſure deſtroyed, in theſe caſes, we 
muſt direct our efforts to renew and 
mend it; and, though we cannot 
get rid of the original defect, by 
evacuating the morbid fluids; yet 
we certainly may ſupply the defici- 
ency, by the introduction of better 
vital fluids; and illuſtrate, by fair 
example and ſucceſs, what the learned 
poet contemplated, in idea and the- 


ory. 
Ut repleat wacuas juvenili ſanguine venas,”? 


We muſt conceive and underſtand, 
that as medical powers are corre- 


ſpondent to thoſe: of every other, 
| and 
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and therefore of limited capacity, 
this line is not intended to convey 


any other idea, than that by a judi- 
cious arrangement, we may prevent a 


farther diſpoſition to diſeaſe, and, 
by finally checking it's progreſs, 


induce a complete cure. 


In moſt dropſical ſubjets, we gain 
a very eſſential progreſs towards di- 
miniſhing the diſeaſe, by a copious 
uſe of proper diluents; and, by 
avoiding the eſtabliſhed error, of 
letting the patient drink ſparingly : 
I always recommend conſiderable la- 
titude in that inſtance, eſpecially as 
I obſerve an increaſed ſecretion at- 
tend it's uſe. 


Great regard 1s to be had, both 
to the quality of the diluent, as well 
as the times moſt favorable to it's 

ule, 
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uſe, in paſſing off by urine. In ſome 
inſtances, the horizontal poſture is 
moſt favorable to that intention, par- 
ticularly, when the complaint ori- 
ginates from convaleſcence, and diſeaſed 
viſcera; and frequently the erect, 


aſſiſted with proper exerciſe, or fric- 


tion. The drink in general uſe, is 


made thus: Take an ounce of cream 


of tartar, and pour upon it two 
quarts of boiling watcr; add a little 
honey, ſufficient to make it grateful 
as to ſweetneſs ; and to every half-pint, 
put a wine-glaſs of Madeira, old hock, 
or genuine Holland ſpirit, From one 
to four quarts, is drank in the courſe 
of the twenty-four hours; and I 
generally find that double the quantity 
of urine paſſes off, to that of diluent. 


The medicine I have to recommend 


is, from twenty to ſixty grains of 
the 
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the powder prepared of the dryed 
fibrous root of leeks, twice in the 
twenty-four hours, drinking with it, 
from a quarter of a pint, to double 
the quantity of an infuſion, prepared in 
the following manner: Take two 
ounces of ruſcus aculeatus, and four 
ounces of juniper-berries broken; 
pour upon them, a pint and a half of 
boiling water; let them ſtand in 
infuſion twelve hours, then ſtrain and 
preſs out the liquor, to be uſed as 
before ſpecified. 


I ſhall finiſh this ſubject, by ſtating, 
that a great deal of the ſucceſs atten- 
ding the treatment of this deplorable 


diſeaſe, depends upon the care and 
arrangement of the medical practitioner. 


The /peci/ic diſeaſe, and the ſpecific 


medicine, make up a part, and not 


O many 


the rohe. Upon this latter rock, 
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many a patient has gone to a premature 
grave; and many a practitioner, has 
filently and quietly ſuffered every fatal 
progreſſive ſtage, to go on to that fatal 
criſis. 3 


A judicious and inquiſitive attention, 
and frequent attendance, to catch hold 
of favorable circumſtances, as they 
occur and offer, is an eſſential, and to 


uſe medical ſagacity in creating them, 


and aſſiſting to that intention, by every 
intelligent conſideration, conſtitutes 
and makes up a very material part of 
ſucceſs, in the treatment of theſe two 


formidable and very compaſſionable 
diſeaſes. 


I have to recommend, that as the 
powder is made up of volatile parts, 
that it be always freſh dried, and freſh 
pulverized, and to @ very fine powder. 

The 
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The ruſcus ſhould be in the beſt and 
neweſt ſtate of vegetation poſſible, and 
the infuſion always drank warm. The 
powder may be mixed in a part, or the 
whole of it, and drank off at once. 


However ſimple and unſcientific theſe 
preparations may appear; and however 
humiliating it may ſ:em to particular 
men, to offer them in preference to 
thoſe of a more combined claſs, and 
therefore leſs known; I have only to 
add, that in ſeveral initances, where 
the latter have been tried in vain, I 
have ſucceeded with them, and there- 
fore take leave of the ſubject, by 
ſtating the fact. And hence ſo far as 
theſe caſes go, to illuſtrate it. I can 
with confidence ſay, ** Hoc remidium 


% nunquam fefeilit me.“ 
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RECAPITULATION. 


N our account of the correſpondence 
1 obſervable in the productions of 


nature, adapted to the intention of 
curing diſeaſes, in the article of the 
impregnation of waters, with various 
ſubſtances of medicinal powers; it re- 
mains to be noticed, that the poſition 
ſtated in page 38 of the firſt Section, 
is in ſome caſes objectionable, and for 
the ſake of accuracy and truth, we 
ſhall obſerve the variation. 


In ſome inſtances, we find mineral 


waters contain Gyp/um, and ſometimes 
arſenical 


k 1 


arſenical matter. In ſuch productions 
we cannot conceive any falutary 
means to exiſt.—Alſo we can, in the 
inſtance of the artificial impregnation, 
avoid every deleterious ingredient, and 
likewiſe render that impregnation exact 
and fpecific, whereas it is ſomewhat 
precarious in the natural ſtate. 


It is alſo to be underſtood, that where 
it is aſſerted, that water abſorbs phlo- 
giſton, it is in a combined ſtate, with 
atmoſpheric air, which comprehends 
fixed air. | 


This fluid is occaſionally admini- 
ſtered with good ſucceſs, in the form 
of enema, and ſometimes diluted with 
common atmoſpheric air; it is uſed 
to breath, in the caſe of ulcerated 


lungs. 
In 
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It is to be regarded, that the rules of 
abridging the common regimen of life, 
ſpecified in Section II. Page 54. is to 
be varied, in conformity to occaſional 


circumſtances. If animal food, or any 
other nutriment, detaches it's fixt air 
from the ſtomach by fermentation, it is 
concieved not to digeſt, at leaſt by 
ſolution ; which, agreeable to Steven- 
ſon's Experiments, ſhould diſſolve and 
paſs together. 


As 1t 1s requiſite we ſhould pay due 
regard to authority, it is defined by 
Bergman that Calculi are formed, 
by the ſaccharine acid, and calcarious 
earth, and therefore are not exactly 
ſelenite, as deſcribed in page 125. 
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It is proved not to be air alone, but a 
great deal of aqueous effluvia that paſſes 


off from the lungs in reſpiration, and 
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is condenſed in a column in cold 


weather, as referring to the definition 
in page 120. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that there 
is no diſtinction in fixed air, it being 
exactly the ſame; and hence the 
expreſſion of the laſt in page 127, 
becomes totally unneceſſary. 


